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HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena, Cal. 


THE LARGEST 
MOST MODERN 
anD BEST APPOINTED 


Hotel in Los Angeles County. Every mod- 
ern convenience ; over 300 sunny and spa- 
cious rooms, with private parlors and 
baths. Gardens, conservatory, orchestra, 
etc. Centrally located in Pasadena, su 
minutes from Los Angeles by three 
lines of steam railway. Pasadena and Los 
Angeles Electric Cars pass the door 
every fifteen minutes. 





J. H. HOLMES, Manacer 


HOTEL ARCADIA, Santa Monica, Gal. 


The only first class 
tourist hotel in this, 
the leading coast re- 
sort of the Pacific. 150 
pleasant rooms, large 
and airy ball room, 
beautiful lawn and 
flower gardens. Mag- 
nificent panoramic 
view of the sea. First- 
class orchestra. Surf 
and hot water baths 
a positive cure for 
nervous and rheu- 
matic disorders. 

Time from Los An- 
gee by Santa Fé or 

. P. R.R. 35 minutes, 
Pasadena and Pacific 
electric cars, seventy- 
five minutes. 








S. REINHART, Prornicron THE LEADING SEASIDE RESORT 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 


A SPECIALTY__.neuum. 





SEED COMPANY 


113 N. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


New Importation of 
Beautiful 


FLOWERING BULBS 


Grown to Our Order in Haarlem, 


Holland: 


Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, 

Anemones Azaleas, 

Renunculus, Crocus, 

rulips, Freesias, 

Narsissus, Lilium Harrisii, 
etc., etc. 
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eS 
SECOND ano SPRING STS. Los Angeles, Cal. 
A TOUR TO CALIFORNIA IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT SEEING 


; : A Branch of the Nor- 
walk Ostrich Farm— 


THE OLDEST 
AND LARGEST 


in America. 

An Ostrich Feather 
Boa or Collarette, 
made from the local 
product, makes a 
pleasing and useful 
souvenir of the Golden 
State. 

Take the Pasadena 
° ee . and Los Angeles Elec- 
be > a = >. ae -\ : tric cars, or Terminal 





Poe a oT aie . 
Sider Sal Shei 5 " Ry. cars. 


THE OSTRICH FARM AT SOUTH PASADENA. 


CALIFORN lA (CURIOS Polished and unpolished shells of all 


varieties found on the Pacific Coast ; 
Gem Stones; Mexican Opals; Japanese Cats’ Eyes; Orange Wood, plain and 
painted; Pressed Flowers, Ferns and Mosses; Jewelry made from Coast Shells ; 
5x8 Photos, California Scenes, mounted and unmounted. Wholesale and Retail. 
E. L. LOVEJOY, 126 W. FOURTH STREET 
Mail Orders Solicited. Los Angeles, Cal. 


I. T. XARTIN... 
531 AND 533 S. SPRING ST. 
» R 
seonoom vane FURNITURE 
CARPET. MATTING, LINOLIUM. OIL CLOTH ano 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


Largest Household Lines in Southern Cal. 


Hair and Silk Floss Mattresses $8,50 and up OPEN MONDAY AND SATURDAY EVENINGS 
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city 4, WOOD & CHURCH _ §geunt 


ro 
E a fine ORANGE GROVE of 25 acres close to Pasadena ; 11 acres 25 years 
“*. a to years old; budded. One inch of water 'to each ten acres, 


eis alsoa variety of fruit ‘and ornamental trees. Never offered before for less 
than $20,000, but owner ue money, and will sell at $11,250. It will pay 15 per cent. on the investment. 
We have a fine list of Los Angeles and Pasadena city property ; some are bargains. 
Mortgages and Bonds for Sale. 


123 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. Pasadena Office, 16 16 8S. Raymond Ave. 











WOODLAWN, THE NEW RESIDENCE TRACT OF LOS ANGELES 
Call on Owner for Information, at 
319% South Broadwa 2 uae Ry Cal. 
Woodlawn, the residence tract of Los Angeles. ces, and $1000. This pert 
can only be obtained from the owner, Thos. McD. Poder, eo = roadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DESIGNING Doenwessin 
FIRST CLASS WORK. GUARENTEED~ 


144, WEST FORT ST. 
19S ANGELES, CAL. 
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TELEPHONE RED 1475. 


| Authority on 
Circulation ? 


These figures were furnished by the 
following publications tothe Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, N. Y., 
prior to April, 1896: 

Daily 7imes, LosAngeles,aver- 


age issue for past year ......... 15,540 
Monthly Overland, San Fran 
cisco, exceeding.................. 7.5) 


Western Monthly, formerly 

The Household Journa........7,500tt 
Dail, Express, Los Angeles, 

avera or BW PORE rccocscece 7031 
Daily Herald, Los Angeles, 

smallest edition past year.... 6500 
Monthly Traveler, S. F., certi- 

fied average for past year... 4100 
Monthly Caltfornia Cultivator 

Los Angeles, av. et ear... 3240 
Weekly Sunday World, Los 

Angeles, smallest edition ..... 3000 
Monthly Rural Californian, 

Los Angeles, exceeding........ 2250 
Weekly /nvestor, Los Angeles, 

smallest edition... ................ 1000 
Daily Record, .. A., not rated 
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Weekly Cafriol, L.A. not rated 
Daily Hotel Gazette, Los An- 
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eles, smallest edition ......... 292 
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° " Directory. 


This Directory credits the Lanp 
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average circulation than any of the 

- oe a, with the excep- 

tion of the L.A. 7imes; while the 

otel Baltimore eee — annuals about to be issued by Lord 

——$——eEm P & Thomas, Chas. F. Fuller, and N. 
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50,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE 


SUBDIVIDED TO SUIT 
IN SAN LUIS OBISPO AND SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTIES 


Suitable for Dairying, Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Climate perfect, Soil fertile, Water abundant, 
$15.00 to $50.00 per acre. Terms to suit. Don’t buy until you see 
this part of California. 
For further Information apply to: 


PACIFIC LAND COMPANY (Owners) 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNIA 


GLAS Book Binders, | Souvenir, Pamphlet and Catalogue Work 


Blank Book Manufacturers A SPECIALTY. 


LOS ANGELES 


& LONG *75%ew og a Union Polo. Eng. 0. 12134 S. BROADWAY 


$10 ron? Hue Hivos $10 
FANITA RANCHO 


EL CAJON VALLEY 


1669 Acres for - . $18,000 
1420 Acres for - - $12,000 
Smaller Tracts for $30 to $80 per acre. 
WILL GROW ANYTHING. 





This property is twelve miles from the city of 
San -— ee y and two miles from Cuyamaca Rail- 
It ——— to the estate of Hosmer P. 
iuekKoon, and will be sold at the appraised value. 


For further information address 


FANNIE M. McKOON, ExecurTaix, 





Santee, San Diego Co., Cal. 


Views, Portraits, and Everything for 
LANTERNS WANTED Illustrative Purposes. Original Designs 
C rt 809Filbert Hanae. for Posters and Cover Piates. 
nA nnn nan 
ONTEMPLATING to keep an exclusive 


RETIRING Carpet and Drapery House I have de- 
Ee cided to close out my entire stock of 
From the Furniture at cost, and during this sale I will 


ffer C ts and other floor coverings ata 
FURNITURE sine po asain y this will enable you to 


furnish your house at the very lowest prices. 





BUSINESS This furniture comprises all the leading 
makes and different woods, such as Solid 
Fo Mahogany, Curly Birch, Bird’s-eye Maple and 


Oak, manufactured by the leading manu- 
facturers at Grand Rapids, Chicago, Cincin- 


oO Medeas lstessena All first-class 
= and rpets eee 
# W. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 South Spring Street 


Sunn LOS ANGELES, Cal. | 
Ww 
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DOWN IN THE PASS OF THE SOLEDAD. 


BY JEANI§ PEET 


Down in the pass of the Soledad, a hundred years ago, 

The trees held court, in an open glade, by a murmuring river’s flow. 
The judge was there in his robes of state ; the witnesses were seen ; 
The jury stood up like forms of fate, all in their waving green. 


The herald winds, on the mountain wall, summoned the court; and then 
Was heard the echoing clash and call of the discord made by men. 
Gifted with powers that gods might wield, cursed with a cruel pride, 

A band of Indians swept the field; and man had come to be tried. 


With softly solemn, relentless voice, the judge, when all was heard, 
In charging the jury, left no choice. ‘‘ Guilty,’’ the foreman’s word. 
The sentence spoken was exile swift; done was the Indians’ day. 
The wind came down through the mighty rift, and swept their traces 
away. 

= 2 ® : € is * * 
The years convene, and the court is there. Over the lonely scene 
Vasty fleeces, the shepherd's care, wander, the hills between. 
They, too, vanish ; a mirage strange —come and gone like a thought. 
And nature waits for a further change, where an eden lies unsought. 


**Oyez! Oyez!’’ The swift winds roam. ‘‘Come into court! ’’ they cry. 
‘*The tiny homestead cabins have come, under the cloudless sky.” 

The green trees wave with a murmur deep, granting to man their shade. 
Man shall be helped to sow and reap, till his heavens of home are made. 


Oopyright 1896 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co. 
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Still on the changing scene they gaze. Still in their robes they’ll stand 
When even our children’s children’s days are done in the pleasant land. 
All must pass into Time’s exile; but — if the court may please — 
Let us tarry, one summer’s while, under Ravenna’s trees ! 

Harold, Cal 


THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
VII. THE CITY OF THE CLIFF. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


F Acoma remains as fresh and fascinating a theme to 
the reader as to the writer who has described it in 
so many chapters, then no pardon need be asked 
for this brief review — particularly as herewith are 
given several unique illustrations, never before 
published, of the most picturesque town in the 
world. After scores of visits I find it more interest- 
ing than ever ; and no visit has ever failed to dis- 

close some new wonder and enchantment. 

Acoma lies in the county of Valencia, in western New Mexico, a 
dozen miles south of the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad. It may be reached 
from several stations ; but the feasible way for the average tourist is to 
alight from the train at Laguna (where he will also see a very interesting 
though modern pueblo; a daughter of Acoma, founded in 1699) and get 
Kirsch to provide transportation. The trip is a perfectly safe one; but 
it is wise to be companioned by someone who knows the country. 
With a proper guide, plenty of lunch, and two days’ time (if possible), 
one can have very inexpensively an experience unique in a lifetime. 

Fray Marcos of Niza, the heroic Franciscan who discovered New 
Mexico—and whose only detractors are prophets of their own ignorance— 
heard of Acoma in 1539 as Ahacus. The native name was and still is 
Ah-co; Acoma being a Spanish form. The first Europeans who saw 
this wonderful spot were Francisco Vasquez Coronado, the greatest of 
North American explorers, and his little army, in 1540. And from that 
astonishing expedition of his which 356 years ago overran so many 
thousands of trackless leagues in what is now United States, we have 
the first descriptions of the peerless city of the rock. I say “‘ peerless”’ 
not carelessly. No other human habitations are so nobly situated ; 
and there are only two places on earth (one in “‘the Saxon Switzerland’”’ 
and one in the Deccan) which at all compare with it, except the high- 
perched pueblos of Moqui. These are remotely in the same class; but 
none of them rival it in grandeur or in wildness. Knowing every 
extraordinary townsite in the New World, one comes back to Acoma as 
strangest and most splendid of them all. 

From the eastern slope of the Continental Divide the vast sandstone 
blanket which gives the Southwest a formation unique in the|world, mak- 
ing it the land of mesas, is cut by winding cafions. Between them — 
and made by them —are the characteristic ‘‘tables;’’ flat-topped, cliff- 
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sard-Collier Eng Co A TRAIL TO ACOMA Photo, by C. F. Lummis. 
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sided, from a few rods square to many miles on a side. Where two of 
these erosion-clefts from the Black Mesa come together like forks of a 
river to form a mightier stream, is one of the typical valleys of New 
Mexico. Eight or ten miles long, a mile to two miles broad, hemmed 
on either side by bright-colored and fantastically-eroded sandstone pre- 
cipices 500 to 1000 feet high; its trough-like floor, smooth to the eye 
with distance and soft with the mossy gramma grass; and all bathed in 
that ineffable atmosphere which is half dream and half mirage — it seems 
an enchanted valley if ever human eyes have looked upon anything 
that can deserve those words. Especially from some commanding look- 
out when the evening light is low, it is so unearthly in its beauty as no 
other spot I have ever seen in the three Americas. And noblest of all, 
in that matchless view, are the strange, tall, ghostly forms that seem to 
march with lengthening shadows down that magic valley — the fantastic 
buttes, mesas, and spires that stand rear-guard of the ages. 

Chief of these —and the noblest single rock in America— is Katzimo, 
the Enchanted Mesa; a superb bulk of colored sandstone, nine hundred 
feet high and over a mile in circumference. It is the most perfect type 
of a mesa, and has a most romantic history. It was the earlier Acoma; 





L. A. Eng. Co ACOMA FROM THE WEST. Photo. by C F. Lommis 


and on the summit of its tremendous cliff the eagle town of the Quéres 
nested. Until the great ladder-rock —a fragment detached from the 
cliff and resting against it— fell during a great flood. The people were 
planting in the valley when their pueblo was thus snatched a thousand 
feet above their reach ; all but three women, who perished in the lofty 
town. Since that day (sometime in the middle ages) no human foot has 
trodden the summit of the Mesa Encantada. 

Acoma today occupies a townsite not so lofty but even more pictur- 
esque. Three miles south of the Mesa Encantada is the most splendid 
specimen of fantastic erosion on this continent. An “island ”’ in the 
air; a rock with overhanging sides nearly 400 feet high, seventy acres 
in area on the fairly level top, indented with countless great bays, 
notched with dizzy chasms, flanked by vast buttresses so sheer Assyrian 
in their chance carving by the rain that one could believe the builders 
of Nineveh had learned their trade here, so labyrinthine in its peri- 
meter that no man will find the last word of it—and I, who may safely 
claim to know it better than any other white, do not feel that I half 
know it—it is a rock wonderland worth crossing the world to study, 
even if it had no other attributes. 
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L. A. Eng Co. 
THE SOUTHEAST CORNER OF ACOMA. 


But it has. On its top stands a town which in artistic charm, ethno- 
logic interest and romantic history together, has no peer. 

The pueblo of Acoma is three vast parallel terraced blocks, each block 
nearly a thousand feet long, and looking for all the world, from a little 
distance, as if carved from the bedrock. It is one of the most perfect 
types still remaining of the prehistoric Pueblo architecture; three 
stories high, with the blank back walls of the old defensive scheme — 
and even in front, modern security and the nudgings of convenience 
have caused the breaking of but few first stories with doors and windows. 
Most of the houses remain of the type invented when every house must 
be a fort, as well as every town a Gibraltar. One climbed a dozen feet 
to his first roof, and pulled the ladder up at night; lived in the second 
and third stories, and used the ground floor as a cellar, reached only by 
a trap-door in a room of the second story. Against enemies armed only 
with bows and arrows, this sort of architecture was a very fair defense. 
And it is eloquent of the danger that walked in darkness and the de- 
struction that wasted at noonday, in those old times, to see —in all the 





Photo by C. F Lummis 
A GLIMPSE OF THE PUEBLO FROM THE NORTHEAST 
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length and breadth of the hundreds of thousands of square miles over 
which the Pueblos ranged in different ages— how comfort had to be 
sacrificed for safety. Nothing but[the eagle ever sought such inacces- 
sible eyries as these victims of their own civilization. Because they 
were farmers instead of free-booters, because they had homes instead of 
being vagrants, they were easy to find; and they were the prey of a 
hundred nomad tribes.‘ It was only by their wonderful system of forti- 
fied townsites and homes that they held their own. To this day Acoma 
goes half a mile for water, and anywhere from two to fifteen miles to 
the cornfield. That of the prehistoric times in New Mexico* was the 
most precarious farming in human history ; and only the patience that 
is always a part of the patriarchal organization, supplemented by the 
greater patience that is learned by those for centuries beleaguered, could 
have held to their little corn and squash-patches these first American 
farmers. It was the stone hoe in the right hand, the bow and arrow in 
the left; and in the long run the scratchlike furrows drank a richer and 
redder irrigation than came from the little acequias. Sometimes it was 
the painted Apache who fell in his raid; and sometimes the Pueblo 
farmer who came to fertilize his own field, while his topknot (and 
thereby his virtues) went to enrich the pirates of the plains. 

In front of, and some hundreds of yards apart from, the houses of 
Acoma stands the huge old church, a miracle at once of faith and labor. 
It is not the original temple of the new God here— founded by Fray 
Juan Ramirez, the Apostle of the Acomas, in 1629. That stood a little 
nearer the town, and was destroyed in the terrible Pueblo Rebellion of 
1680, when the gentle missionary Fray Lucas Maldonado was butchered 
by his flock. The present structure dates from about 1700. Every 
grain of its enormous bulk was brought up the precipice from the 
plain ; its forty-foot timbers, fourteen inches square, came twenty miles 
from Mt. San Mateo by man-power; its graveyard — a stone-walled box 
200 feet square, and forty-five feet deep at the outer edge — is filled with 
earth brought up the same wild trails on patient backs. And for that 
matter the infinite tons of earth and stone which compose the houses of 
600 people came by the same way. 

When one knows the approaches to Acoma, the inconceivable labor 
which built this skyward town begins to be guessed at. During the 
present generation a trail has been built, up which horses come; but 
that did not count in the construction of Acoma. Before it, the several 
trails which crept up by toe-holes in various clefts of erosion were not 
just the thing for the average tourist. Only two American women 
have ever traversed any of the serious trails up that cliff; and on 
the very easiest of them all —the famous Camino del Padre, by which 
Fray Ramirez made his ascent in the face of a hail of arrows—I have 
had almort to carry educated American men. The most picturesque of 
these stone ladders are the one just southeast of the church, and the 
one of which a glimpse is shown on page 185. The latter has been 
long deserted, after many fatalities; and since erosion has smoothed 


*So photographically described in Bandelier’s historical novel The Delight Makers. 
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“ 


steps,’’ no human being has traversed its whole 


off many of the tiny 
dizzy course in many years. 
The shape of the mesa is that of a pair of eyeglasses. The southern 





Copyright 1892 by C. F. Lummis. 
FAUSTINO, A WAR-CAPTAIN OF ACOMA: 
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oval is unoccupied, but is much visited — since here is the chief water- 
supply, a beautifully picturesque rainwater reservoir in the living rock. 
And on this same cliff, but never seen by half a dozen white men, is a 
perfect cliff-dwelling which faces the rising sun. 

At about the neck which joins the two mesas—the bow of the eye- 
glasses — is the spot where Vicente de Zaldivar with less than 70 men 
stormed Acoma, and where the soldier-poet Gaspar de Villagran made 
his heroic leap, on the 22d of January, 1599. It was the most wonder- 
ful assault in the history of North America.* The Indians had treacher- 
ously massacred Zaldivar’s brother Juan and his companions, and their 
punishment was as just as it was terrible. Three days of hand-to-hand 
fighting followed the assault ; and at their end, theugh every surviving 
Spaniard was wounded, Acoma was tamed for nearly a century. 

The age of the present town is not known —except that it was already 
old in 1540. There is no possible doubt that this is the Acoma of Cor- 
onado and Ojffate. 





Commercial Eng Co. A FEAST-DAY IN ACOMA Copyright by C. F. Lummis. 

I cannot try to describe in this scant space the simple Quéres ; their 
impenetrable wall to the stranger, their loyal tenderness to the alien 
they learn to love, their strange customs — half prehistoric fetichism, 
half earnest christianity —their interesting and comfortable houses, 
their careful little farms, their quaint home industries, the beauty of 
the family relations, their wonderful and poetic folklore. Those who 
care to read of them may find something in what I have elsewhere 
written.t I have known and loved them for many years, these brown 
Hano Oshatch, the Children of the Sun; and though many of those are 
gone, now, who were my chief delight in the sky-town—like brave 
Martin Valle, the seven-times governor, and Hashti Garcia, the oldest 
of the Quéres, and Faustino, the most magnificent Mars that ever 


*See The Spanish Pioncers, Chaps. II, IV. 
tIn The Land of Poco Tiempo, The Spanish Pioncrers, A New Mexico David, etc. 
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walked in living bronze—my heart turns thither still. They deserve 
far more and far better description than has ever been given them; but 
here is no room for the volume they would fill. It is more to my 
purpose if by still persevering I may induce a few more Americans to 
care to see for themselves a spot as much more wonderful than anything 
they can find in Europe as the Pyramids are ie grantor than a haystack. 


WHEN WINTER WIDOWSALLTHE NOPTH. 


BY EDWARD W. BARNARD. 


When winter widows all the North and folds 
Her purple woods, her yellow fields, her plains, 
In pallisk motley ; when from pleasant lanes 
The green he tears, and what of brightness holds 
The autumn garden still—wan marigolds, 
Late dahlias,—these, he drowns in bitter rains ; 
When black storms drag their weight of icy chains 
Across the piteous whiteness of her wolds, 
And high winds drive us from the window-seat, 
Whilst chimney-voices only moan and hiss— 
Still, blossom-crowned, fruit-laden, and replete 
With ev’ry gentle thing that makes for bliss, 
Her marvelous sweet mouth, and warm as sweet, 
The smiling South uplifts for us to kiss. 
Fall River, Mess 








THE RETURN OF YATES. 


B EVEN years ago the genius of Frederic Yates was an 
inspiring force in San Francisco. It is felt there still ; 
and his present visit to the coast and to his father’s home 
in Los Angeles is cause of rejoicing to all Californians 
who know the artist and his work. 

Mr. Yates is English born, and is now settled in 
London, but he is still an American in America. Mrs. 
Yates is a native of New Haven, Connecticut. 

From his very early years, the strong inclination for 
art persisted in the face of opposition, and at the age of 





twenty-one, a desk in a 
mercantile house was 
abandoned for the 4te- 
lier of M. Bonnat in 
Paris. Two or three 
years afterwards, his 
family having come 
from England to San 
Francisco, the young 
man joined them, and 
there began the rugged 
first stages of his career. 
As often as means were 
accumulated he re- 
turned to England, 
France or Italy for a 
year or two of work. 
When the Art League 
was formed by a num- 
ber of San Francisco 
students, Mr. Yates be- 
came their instructor, 
and his magnetic en- 
thusiasm built up a 
colony of earnest work- 
ers. He was a well- 
loved member of the 
Bohemian Club, which 
owns several portraits 
of his painting. 

He painted portraits 
in California as good as 
those which afterwards 
won for him in the 
world’s art-centers the 
\ full recognition he had 


missed here. It was in Portrait by Yates 
MADAME LA COMTESSE DE BRIEN, 
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Mausard-Collier Eng. Co THE CANON OF CANTERBURY Portrait by Yates. 


1889 that the Dowager Marchioness of Downshire, having seen work of 
his, sent for him to execute commissions for her, and afterwards intro- 
duced him in London. The present visit is his first return to California 
since that time. In ’94 he came as far as New York, but was recalled to 
paint a portrait of the Bishop of Portsmouth for presentation on an 
anniversary. He exhibits constantly in the Royal Academy and the 
New English Art Club; also in the Paris Salon. 

The climate of England is congenial to Mr. Yates’s temperament. The 
deep, quiet, satisfying color, the melting grays of that atmosphere are 
expressed in his landscapes. In California he avoids the hot sunlight, 
but rejoices in the beautiful color of dawn, sunset and afterglow. 

The remarkable portrait seen in the photograph of the artist, here 
reproduced, was in the Salon of ’95, It is that of Mr. G. A. Rogers, a 
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wood-carver of note, and a member of the Hogarth Club, to which Mr. 
Yates belongs. 

The gift of portraiture is rare. To grasp the personality of the sitter 
and reproduce it so that the canvas seizes upon us with the power of 
life itself! Estimate the difference between this and the merely 
imitative portrait which reminds us of a friend by a deceptive 
resemblance to the features, copied line for line—and we have some 
conception of the length and breadth of mental power required to pro- 
duce such work as that of Mr. Yates. 

What do we wish to preserve of a friend? Not the milliner’s view; 
not that of the satirist, who deals with superficial peculiarities. We 
want the real being. The portrait painter has trained himself to a large 
way of seeing—obeying a gift of insight that is divine. All that is 
wholesome, true and kind in human nature shines from the canvases of 
Mr. Yates. There are subtle intellectual qualities, and there is elemental 
force ; the delicate grace of childhood, the strength and sweetness of 
age. Count the men of the day who can do such work ! 

It has all the qualities of great art. Free from mannerism — vigor- 
ously original and daring, it never loses repose, and it is delicious in 
harmony of color. 

Mr. Yates’s attitude is indicated in these words of his own: ‘‘ We 
must not approach our work without feeling the absolute master over 
all its means of procedure. And yet at the same time to keep humble 
in spirit—these seem to me the two absolutely necessary qualities that 
must go together if we are ever to do the true work.”’ Mm. B.C. 


Los Angeles 


AT REDLANDS. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


Once more among the mountains! Soul of mine 
Drink in their matchless aspect as they lift 
Their circling range, obscured by overdrift 

Of cloud, or stand out sharply, line on line 

Of august shapes, upon whose foreheads shine 
The dawn’s bright earnest and the late last gift 
Of day, the brief empurpled gleams that shift 

Through netted vapors at the sun’s decline. 


Once more among my visions! Soul, my soul, 
Hast wandered from thy Switzerland, but now 
Appear on thy horizon, east and west, 

Those thrilling shapes ; the mists arise and roll ; 
New lustres from some nameless day-spring flow, 
And lo! and lo! thy dreams are manifest. 


Los Angeles 
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SONGS OF THE NAVAJOS. 


BY DR. WASHINGTON MATTHEWS. 


OR many years the most trusted account of the Navajo Indians of 
New Mexico and Arizona was to be found in a letter written by 
Doctor Jona Letherman of the army, and published in the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1856. Doctor Letherman had lived three years at 
Fort Defiance, in the heart of the Navajo country, when he wrote this 
letter and he acknowledges his indebtedness, for assistance in preparing 
it, to Major Kendrick, who long commanded at Fort Defiance. Both 
the Doctor and the Major were men of unusual ability. The former, 
(having changed the spelling of his name to Letterman) afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself as medical director of the Army of the Potomac, 
and the latter was, for many years, professor of chemistry at the 
National Military Academy. 

From this letter, I extract the following statements concerning the 
Navajos: ‘Of their religion little or nothing is known, as indeed, all 
inquiries tend to show they have none.’’ ‘‘ The lack of traditions is a 
source of surprise. They have no knowledge of their origin or of the 
history of the tribe.’’ ‘‘ They have frequent gatherings for dancing.’’ 
“Their singing is but a succession of grunts and is anything but 
agreeable.’’ 

The evidence of these gentlemen, one would think, might be taken as 


conclusive ; yet, fifteen years ago, when I first found myself among the 
Navajos, I was not influenced, in the least, by the authority of this let- 
ter. Previous experience with Indians had taught me that such evi- 
dence might be of little value, and I began at once to investigate the 
religion, traditions and poetic literature of which, I was assured, the 
Navajos were devoid. 

I had not been many weeks in New Mexico when I discovered that 
the dances, to which Doctor Letherman refers, were religious ceremo- 
nials and, later, I found that these ceremonials could compare favorably 
in allegory, symbolism and intricacy of ritual with the ceremonies of 
any people, ancient or modern. I found, ere long, that these heathens, 
pronounced godless and legendless, possessed myths and traditions so 
numerous and lengthy that I can never hope to collect them all, a 
pantheon as well stocked with gods and heroes as that of the ancient 
Greeks, and prayers which for length and vain repetition might put a 
pharisee to the blush. 

But what did the study of the disagreeable ‘‘succession of grunts”’ 
reveal? This is the matter in which we are now most interested. It 
revealed that besides improvised songs, in which the Navajos are adepts, 
they have knowledge of thousands of significant songs—or poems as 
they might be called—which have been composed with care and 
handed down, for centuries perhaps, from teacher to pupil, from father 
to son, as a precious heritage, throughout the wide Navajo nation. 
They have songs of traveling, appropriate to every part of the journey, 
from the time the wanderer leaves his home until he returns. They 
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have farming songs which refer to every stage of their simple agricul- 
ture, from the first view of the planting-ground in the spring, to the 
harvest home. They have building songs which celebrate every act in 
the structure of the hut from ‘‘thinking about it” to moving into it 
and lighting the first fire. They have songs for hunting, for war, for 
gambling, in short, for every important occasion in life from birth to 
death, uot to speak of pre-natal and post-obit songs. Thesé songs are 
composed according to established (often rigid) rules and abound in 
poetic figures of speech. 

Perhaps the most interesting of their metrical compositions are those 
connected with their sacred rites—their religious songs. These rites 
are very numerous ; many of them are of nine days’ duration and with 
each is associated a number of appropriate songs. Sometimes there 
are, pertaining to a single rite, two hundred songs, or more, which may 
not be sung at other rites. 

These songs must be known to the priest of the rite and his assist- 
ants in a most exact manner; for an error made in singing a song may 
be fatal to the efficacy of aceremony. In no case is an important mis- 
take tolerated and, sometimes, the error of a single syllable works irre- 
parable injury. A noteworthy instance of this rule is shown in a song 
suny at the beginning of work on the last night of the great ceremony 
of the night-chant. The rite is one which may cost the patron two 
hundred dollars or more. It has lasted eight days and nights when four 
singers, after long and careful instruction by the priest, come forth, 
painted, adorned and masked as gods, to sing this song of the Ats4hléi. 
Several hundred people—many from the furthest confines of the 
Navajo land — have come to sit up all night and witness the public 
ceremonies. The song is long and is mostly made up of meaningless 
or obsolete expressions which convey no idea to the mind of the singer. 
Yet not a single vocable may be omitted, mispronounced or misplaced. 
A score or more of tritics, who know the song by heart, are listening 
with strained attention. If the slightest error is made, it is at once 
proclaimed ; the fruitless ceremony terminates abruptly and the disap- 
pointed multitude disperses. 

The songs all contain significant words ; but these, for poetic require- 
ments, are often greatly distorted and the distortions must be kept in 
mind. Some of the words, too, are archajc—they mean nothing in 
modern Navajo; but the priests assign traditional meanings to them — 
and this adds to the task of memorizing. But, in addition to the sig- 
nificant words, there are, (as instanced above) numerous meaningless 
vocables in all songs and these must be recited with a care at least equal 
to that bestowed on the rest of the composition. These meaningless 
sounds are commonly introduced in the preludes and refrains of the 
stanzas, and in the verse endings; but they may occur anywhere in the 
song. 

The preludes and refrains here referred to are found, with rare ex- 
ceptions, in every stanza and in every song. Although they are all 
either totally meaningiess or only partly significant they are the most 
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characteristic parts of the poems and the singer cons the preludes over, 
when he wishes to call to mind any particular composition, just as we 
often remember a poem by means of the first line. They are rarely or 
never quite alike in any two songs and great ingenuity is often dis- 
played in giving them variety. 

There is yet another burden laid on the memory of the singer of 
sacred songs, and this is the order of their arrangement. The songs of 
each ceremony are divided into groups, which must follow one another 
in an established order, and each song has, in the group to which it 
belongs, a place that must not be changed, under penalty of divine dis- 
pleasure. To sing, during the progress of a rite, the Sixth Song of the 
Mountain Sheep, before fhe Fifth Song is sung would be a sacrilege as 
great as to chant the syllables ohohoho in place of ehehehe. To 
remember this exact order of sequence in a set of two hundred or three 
hundred songs is no easy task. 

But, it may be said by some of my readers: ‘‘ Perhaps things were 
different with the Navajos in Doctor Letherman’s day. May they not 
have learned from other tribes, or have, themse)]ves, invented all this 
song and ceremony since he knew them?’’ To this I would reply that 
it is absurd to suppose that so many and such elaborate rites, with their 
accompanying songs, could have grown up among an unlettered people 
in the twenty-five years that elapsed between Doctor Letherman’s de- 
parture from the Navajo country and my arrival there. Besides I have 
obtained my information from men of advanced age—sixty to eighty 
years old— who practiced these rites and sang these songs in their 
youth and who, in turn, learned them from men of a departed genera- 
tion. The shamans who conduct these ceremonies, tell these tales and 
sing these songs, are scattered widely over the Navajo country. Men 
who are scarcely acquainted with one another, and who learned from 
different preceptors, will sing any given sacred song in the same words 
and to the same tune. All the lore of the Navajo priesthood was un- 
doubtedly extant in Doctor Letherman’s day and for ages before. 

It is remarkable that while the Navajo men are such fruitful compos- 
ers of song and such ardent singers, the women as a rule do not sing. 
Among the wild-hunting tribes of the North, as I knew them thirty 
years ago, the women not only had songs of their own, but they took 
part in the ceremonial songs of the men. The Pueblo Indian women 
of New Mexico, neighbors of the Navajos, have many fine songs—the 
song of the corn-grinders, which 1 have often heard in Zufii, being 
especially wild and musical— but the Navajo woman is songless. I 
tried a long time to find a woman who could sing, and offered liberal 


pecuniary inducements, before I got one. She came to me from a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. She knew no songs peculiar to her sex, but her 
father was a medicine-man, who frequently repeated his songs at home 
in order to familiarize himself with thém, and she gradually picked up 
some of them. She sang in a musical soprano, with much spirit, and 
was one of the most pleasing singers I heard in the tribe. 

It is probable that all figures of speech known to our poets might be 
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shown to exist in these simple compositions of the Navajos; but, in 
many cases, the allusions are to matters of symbolism, or incidents in 
their myths, so recondite that they could be made plain to the reader 
only by a tedious recital — too long for the limits of this paper. Thus 
it would not be easy to make clear in a few words why, when the god- 
dess Estsanatlehi, in one of the songs to her honor, is spoken of as 
climbing a wand of turquoise, we know the poet means to say she is 
ascending San Mateo Mountain in New Mexico; or why, when he 
speaks of her as climbing a wand of haliotis shell, he is endeavoring 
to tell us that she is ascending the peak of San Francisco in Arizona. 
But some of their metaphors and similes are not so hard to understand. 
Here is a translation of the Dove Song, one of the gambling songs sung 
in the game of Kesiché : 


W6sh WOsh picks them up, (seeds) 
W6sh WOsh picks them up, 
Glossy Locks picks them up, 

Red Moccasin picks them up, 
W6sh W6sh picks them up. 


Wosh Wosh is an onomatope for the dove; Glossy Locks and Red 
Moccasin are figurative expressions for the dove of obvious significance. 

Antithesis is a favorite figure with the Navajo poet. Here is an in- 
stance of it in a song belonging to the mountain-chant, one of the great 
nine-days ceremonies of the shamans: 


The voice that beautifies the land, 
The voice above, 

The voice of the thunder, 

Among the dark clouds, 

Again and again it sounds, 

The voice that beautifies the land. 


The voice that beautifies the land, 
The voice below, 

The voice of the grasshopper, 
Among the little plants, 

Again and again it sounds, 

The voice that beautifies the land. 


In these two stanzas the voice of the thunder above is contrasted with 
the feeble noise of the grasshopper below; yet both are voices that 
make the world beautiful. 

I have noted many cases of climax, but only one now occurs to me ; 
(at the present writing most of my notes are not accessible). It is from 
the mountain-chant, and I offer it, although there are but two steps to 
the ladder. 

Maid-who-becomes-a-bear 

Sought the gods and found them ; 
On the summits of the mountains 

Sought the gods and found them: 
Truly, with my sacrifice, 

Sought the gods and found them. 
Somebody doubts it; so I have heard. 


Holy-young-woman 

Sought the gods and found them ; 
On the summits Of the clouds, 

Sought the gods and found them ; 
Truly, with my sacrifice, 

Sought the gods and found them. 
Somebody doubts it, so I have heard. 
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Maid-who-becomes-a-bear (Chiké chash-n4tlehi) is an important char- 
acter in Navajo mythology. The last line in each stanza is an instance 





of irony. 

It will be seen from the examples given that they understand the 
value of repetition in poetry. The retrain is a favorite form of expres- 
sion; but they know of other means of giving verbal melody to their 
songs as may be seen in the following text of the first stanza of the 
Blue-bird (Sialia arctica) song: 









Tsi hayilkai Dola ani, \ 
Ayash dotl6ézhi biza hold 

Biza hozhonigo, biza hold 

Biza holdnigo whihe inli 

Ddla ani. D6dla ani. 

















To appreciate this a translation is not necessary; but it is given, as 


the reader may wish to know it. 





Just at daylight Sia/ia calls. 

The blue bird has a voice. . 
: His voice melodious. He has a voice. ‘ 
3 He has a voice that flows in gladness. 

Sialia calls. Sta/ia calls. 









3 

Ph, The regular Navajo name for the blue bird “‘ doli’’ (changed here to 
Ng *‘dola’’ for poetic reasons) I translate Sia/ta to distinguish it from 
4 the descriptive term, in the second line, ‘‘ ayash dotlézhi,’’ which means 
z literally blue-bird. 

$4 They are not ignorant of the value of rhyme in poetry, but they 
9 more often produce this by the repetition of significant or meaningless 
ad refrains or by the addition of meaningless syllables than by selecting 
; different words with similar endings. Still we find the latter and more 
oe difficult means employed. 

; To the casual listener it may appear that there is much sameness in 
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the music of their songs; but a more careful study will reveal the fact 

that the variety is great. It is remarkable how, with such rude instru- 

ments (an inverted basket for a drum and a gourd rattle) to accompany 

them, they succeed in producing so many musical changes. In their 

sacred songs, where four or more songs of similar import follow one i 
another, as they often do, the music may be nearly alike (but never 

quite alike) in all; but when the theme of the poetry changes, the 

music takes a decided change. But I shall not speak further of the 

music ; this subject I shall leave to the accomplished pen of Professor 

Fillmore. 
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# 
d The vowels have the continental sounds. The consonants are sometimes only 
approximations to the Navajo sounds. 
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“ JACK.” 


BY ELWYNN IRVING HOFFMAN. 


The bushes are gray and the grass is yellow, 
The trail is red-brown that wanders by ; 

The quail can be seen, but here is a fellow 
That all but escapes the hunter’s keen eye ! 

The shade of his fur so nicely blending 
Makes him a part of the yellow grass, 

And only his ears, with black tips ending, 
Betray him to them that else would pass ! 


Stop! kneel down—your wary creeping 
Has not yet told him a foeman nears— 
He sits a moment : then softly leaping 
He comes down the trail with flopping ears. 
Slowly he comes, for oft he’s stopping 
To reconnoiter—he sees you? No! 
He shakes his head, once more he’s hopping 
Down the red trail that shall redder grow ! 


Now, heartless hillman, in ambush waiting, 
Over the barrel of cold steel-blue, 
Catch the bright sight—eye keen, calculating ; 
Your finger is nerved on the trigger, too. 
What is poor Jack? A worthless fellow, 
Useful for nothing—save for fries! 
Now! * * And there where the grass was yellow, 
But now is red as the red-brown trail, 
Jack dies, with a strangely human wail, 
And a human look in his big, soft eyes! 


Freach Corral, Cal 


PHILOPENA. 


BY HENSHAW JONES 


STRELLA was in love. And she knew it and gloried in it- 
iO Furthermore the youth she loved had no thought of love and 
was as indifferent to her as an ordinary boy could be to Estrella. 
Which does not mean that he was very indifferent. Thuscircumstanced, 
many young ladies would have been melancholy ; most of them would 
have been sectetly tearful. But Estrella was not one of the many and 
could certainly not be included in that vast majority which is the most. 
She slept soundly, and she smiled more prettily than ever, and she felt 
never so well, and she trusted that winsomeness was still a match for 
indifference ; that love was still a sweet contagion. 

Pacheco worked on the little ranch whose crop of apricots was so small 
that the lady of the ranch and Estrella, with now and then some help, 
could “‘ pit’’ itall. He was very tall, with a fine soft beard of black, and 
his eyes were very bright in their darkness, and he could smoke a 
cigarette like a very Don. When he rested a moment, leaning easily 
against some boxes of fruit, Estrella considered that he was well worth 
loving. But he never thought of love. He was pleasant and indifferent. 
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But Estrella never mistrusted her powers ; never doubted that she was 
equal to the niceties of bringing things aright. For Pacheco was not 
very indifferent. 

So she governed well her smiles and her times of nonchalance, as girls 
know how to govern them, and she made Pacheco’s indifference vanish 
as little breezes ruffle still water. She understood how to praise his 
quickness with the pitting knife (for he pitted when there was fruit 
ahead) ; and when to make a pleasant mock at his smoking so many 
brown-paper cigarettes. Also when to decide that she didn’t mind being 
foolish herself once in a while, for experiment’s sake, and that if Pacheco 
would kindly roll hera cigarette she would try one. And there is no end 
of opportunities in such a situation for a charming little lady of a dark 
complexion to become most fascinating. The lighting was such a trouble 
that Pacheco had to handle the match while Estrella held the cigarette 
between her teeth and puffed. Then the smoke got into her eyes and 
made her weep most laughably and soon it made her cough, and the 
attempt had to be given up with a fling of the offending paper and 
tobacco. 

There were many other of these devices which were apparent and 
describable, but the things that most availed cannot be told. For they 
were simple little quick glances, and little lookings away, and little 
welcomes when Pacheco came in from the orchard, and little nods in 
the morning and others at night, and many and many little things of 
Love's descriptions, but not to be described else. And Pacheco became 
daily less indifferent. 

Finally, when the time was right, Estrella found a divided pit which 
contained a double meat, and laughing challenged Pacheco to eat a 
philopena. ‘And what shall be the forfeit?” he asked. 

“Oh, a present.’’ 

‘** And shall the test be yes or no?” 

‘* Yes or no to your question, just as you please.’’ 

‘* Well, it shall be yes and no, then,’’ he said. ‘‘ No, it shall be yes,” 
said she. 

‘“* Yes, it shall be yes,’’ he answered confused. 

Then Estrella knew that it should be “ yes’’ indeed. 

So she contrived, as girls know how to contrive, that she should lose. 
And Pacheco laughed a little, indulgently, and asked for his present. 
“T will bring it in the morning ’’, she answered him. And when morn- 
ing came he asked again. ‘‘I have already given it’’, she replied. 
Then he looked at her closely and inquired in Spanish what the jest 
— be. But she gave him the same reply. And through the day 
and all the next he got no other. And she would joke with him no 
more, and seemed serious and not like herself of two days ago. Thereat 
Pacheco wondered a great deal; and longed more than he could have 
thought possible for her cheerful self. 

Then the longing changed to something else within him, and the 
something else caused him to discern some things which else he would 
not have discerned. 

Then on the evening of the third day, before he helped her into her 
cart in which she drove home, he asked again very earnestly, ‘‘and what 
was the gift?’’ She turned slowly and looked for many still seconds 
far into his eyes. ‘‘ Foolish!’’ she said, and her look softened just the 
faintest shade, but still it was hard—‘‘ Foolish! Do you not know what 

ift is yours when you are given it?’’ And still she looked very steadily 
into his eyes and was very calm. 

Then Pacheco knew what the gift had been ; and it was many minutes 
before he helped her into the cart in which she rode home. 

And Estrella smiled happily for many days because she had received 
a gift like the one she gave to Pacheco. 


Claremont, Cal 
















A HISTORY OF NEW MEXICco. 


T certainly is high time we had a new one—for aside 
from the volumeof W. H.H. Davis, which is valuable 
only because it was written in the early days of 
American occupation ; and the alleged history of 
ex-Gov. L. Bradford Prince, which never had any 
value whatever, being simply written to be sold at 
a ‘‘tertio-millennial ’’ celebration which was held 
half a century too soon ; and the undigested mass 
of Hubert Howe Bancroft’s disjointed crowd of 

cheap reporters—there is no modern history of New Mexico. And 
certainly no part of the American Union more richly deserves definitive 
treatment, as no other part has had quite so romantic a story. 

Mr. Frank de Thoma, who is a clerk in the government building at 
Santa Fé, if not a historian is a serious and earnest writer. He has 
studied much more honestly than any of the aforesaid writers (or hirers 
of writers, since we include Bancroft) ; and brings a much wider reading 
of original sources to bear on his Historia Popular de Nuevo Mexico, 
just published by the American Book Company, N. Y. His book is “in 
Spanish—and a very high-toned and sympathetic Spanish, teo—and is 
confessedly designed chiefly to be read by the descendants of those un- 
surpassed heroes who found, colonized and tamed this remote corner of 
the New World so long before an English-speaking colony had ventured 
to sit down even on the Atlantic seaboard. But Mr. de Thoma probably 
will not object to having it read by the later comers, and they will give 
themselves pleasure and profit by the reading —i/ they are pretty 
thoroughly grounded in Spanish. In its present shape it would be 
dangerous for a beginner. 

This little volume tells sympathetically, as a rule fairly, and with 
many interesting details, the magnificent story of New Mexico. It 
gives, more than any other history, full justice to the part played by the 
missionaries— who were, after all, the real heroes in the pacification. 
It gives succinctly a great many things that cannot be found elsewhere 
without an enormous amount of labor. Its list of the governors ; of the 
companions and followers of Ofiate, who made the first colonization ; 
and of the martyrs in the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, are alone worth the 
price of the book. The list of race-mixtures (p. 68) is interesting ; and 
it was a happy thought to quote the quaint language of Ojfiate’s act of 
taking possession. On the whole Mr. de Thoma has made a very read- 
able and rather valuable book. Nowhere else in so small a bulk can 
one find so much history of New Mexico. 

On the other hand, honesty compels some severe strictures. It is 
nothing short of astounding that a man should dare pretend today to 
write a history of New Mexico—particularly a man of Santa Fé—without 
one word about Bandelier, whose monographs are the only conclusive 
work on New Mexican history in existence. That Mr. de Thoma largely 
depended on these monumental essays—which, though they are not a 
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history of New Mexico, cover nearly every point in that history, prior 
to this century—is patent to every student. One of the queer little indices 
is this: on page 125 he quotes a passage from Villagran — and he got the 
quotation from Bandelier; for Mr. de Thoma himself never saw a copy 
of Villagran, and probably never will see one. As the great disciple of 
Humboldt is the only recognized final authority on New Mexican his- 
tory, it would have been wiser for the new-comer to admit acquaintance 
and debt. 

It is no less surprising to find Mr. de Thoma uncertain as to the date 
and the founder of Santa Fé; it was long ago established beyond pos- 
sible cavil that Ofiate founded the town in 1605. He is equally at sea 
in questioning if Cabeza de Vaca saw any part of New Mexico. It is 
settled that he did not. He entirely ignores the central fact which led 
to Coronado’s expedition—that Mendoza (just as he did later when vice- 
roy of Peru) decided to kill two birds with one stone ; to explore new 
regions, and at the same time rid his vireinato of the restless spirits. 
Coronado was ordered to take his army exploring and never bring them 
back—a fact which explains later complicatioms, but of which Mr. de 
Thoma seen’s entirely innocent. It is also several years too late to re- 
peat the ignorant libels of the coward on Fray Marcos of Niza. That 
heroic priest has been fully vindicated—and, among scholars, forever. 

There are many other lapses in the book—like the cool as- 
sumption that Coronado wrote the anonymous felacion del Suceso ; 
the remarkable ignorance of the usual habits of the Rio Grande (p. 31) ; 
the ranking of the trivial expeditions of Chamuscado and Espejo above 
the era-making en/rada of Coronado; the equal ignorance which makes 
the ocelot a native of New Mexico, and so on for quantity. One would 
like to know by what authority Mr. de Thoma says (p. 120) that the 
Pueblo Indians were star-worshippers. He knows nothing personally 
about the Pueblos ; and it would be interesting to know who gave him 
this ridiculously untrue ‘“‘ fact.” 

The proofreading is hard to characterize in moderate language. It is 
the worst I have ever seen in any book ; not one page in the total 185 
lacks the grossest blunders. ‘‘Xumanes,”’ “ Xumanas”’ and “Ju- 
manas’’ are used indifferently for the same tribe—and neither is cor- 


” 


rect. Such impossible errors as ‘‘ Apachés,’’ ‘‘Comanchés,”’ ‘“Yutés,”’ 
**Jeméz,”’ ‘‘Querés”’ are used throughout the book ; and equal blunders 
make perennial ducks and drakes of the grammar. ‘‘ Dijé,’’ ‘‘Causadé,” 
**Sup6,”" “‘pusé,’’ “‘hizé6,”’ are far more common in these slovenly 
pages than the correct forms, and the accents in general are misapplied. 
When an accent turns a common noun into a verb as is done so dis- 
couragingly often in this book, the blunder counts. Mr. de Thoma’s 
work is earnest enough to merit a decent proofreader ; and also a little 
of improvement by the author himself. e. ¥. i 
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As this page goes to press, work begins on the last important task at San Juan 
Capistrano— the re-roofing of Father Junipero Serra’s adobe church. The requisite 
lumber is paid for and on the ground, and the tiles necessary to fill the gap of those 
lost and broken are being manufactured. Ina few weeks now the tile roof will be as 
picturesque as it was in its prime —and as much more durable as Oregon pine rafters 
are more durable than sycamore poles. Arrangements are also made to cover the 
cloister roofs (restored by the Club this year) with an asphalt waterproofing such as 
they originally had. There will still be minor current improvements to be made ; but 
with the finishing of these roofs the Landmarks Club will have saved all that was left 
of this beautiful Mission — so strengthened and protected that it will stand for another 
century. If the Club never did anything else, it would fee! that this one achievement is 
enough to have justified its existence and its efforts. But it means to do a great deal 
else. The preservation of San Juan is but the beginning and the type of the Club’s 
aims. And it is perfectly willing to have its usefulness judged by this its first accom- 
plishment. If those upon whose intelligent public spirit and artistic sense the Club 
must depend for the means to prosecute further work in the conservation of our historic 
landmarks will inspect San Juan, the Club is content to stand or fall by their verdict. 
Asa matter of fact the work of preserving this noble ruin has been done thoroughly 
wisely, with historic fitness, and very cheaply. 

In a few weeks the directors hope to make a critical examination of San Fernando 
and report just what can be done to save .the remnants of that peculiarly interesting 
ruin, with an estimate of the probable cost. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE. 
Previously acknowledged, cash $903.50, services and material $412, total $1315.50, 
New contributions : H. Newmark, $5, Mrs. John Wolfskill, $5; collected by Mrs. 


Worrell, $s. 
$1 each—Thorpe Talbot, Dunedin, New Zealand; Alfred J. Rodwaye, Roxbury, 
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There are many estimable people, conservative of the pro- NO 

prieties of life and thought, whose only dissipation is getting 

scared. Timidity, indeed, is a very logical outcome of what 


we are pleased to term civilization. But really there is no need to turn 
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NEED 


OF ALARM, 


nervous over the present political campaign. Noise does not vote. If 


it did, two coyotes on a moon-lit hill would be a majority. This is a 


nation administered by ballots and not by the ad inlerim mouth. It is 


also a business nation; and not yet come upon the times when the 


have-nots shall outvote the haves. Ninety per cent. of the business of 


the country is on one side; therefore that side is going to win. The 
United States has many faults and many dangers, but it is not just yet 
run by the failures. It is a good time for patriots to brush down their 


hair and go about their business— not forgetting, of course, that part 
of their business is their part in politics. 

The primal curse is not so much that we have toearn our BRAINS 
bread in the sweat of our brow, nor that we must die. The 
bitterness of it is that we have to grow up. Not to mention 
what else we lose with youth, of innocence and hope and faith, it seems 
a pity that we must also suffer the dwindling of what few brains we 
started with 

Notoriously the burnt child cultivates aloofness from the fire. But as 
he grows up he will sit so close to it as to singe his mentality — purely 
because he has not been in the habit of changing his chair. 

We hear much of the intelligence of the East—from Easterners. 
And as we nearly all came from there ourselves, we can understand how 
natural is their delusion. They are enormous thinkers—with their 
memories. 

Now God forbid that the Lion make light of tragedy ; but the sense 
of proportion counts, even when we look at death. Suicide, whether it 
be wilful or merely contributory, cannot rank with the unearned horrors. 

Every newspaper in the United States printed on Monday, Aug. 18, 
the most extraordinary commentary on Eastern intelligence that can be 
conceived. On Thursday, Friday and Saturday New York city had been 
busy dying of sunstroke. A double force of gravediggers— 400 in one 
cemetery, for instance — could not keep pace with thedemand. Funeral 
expenses went up 20 per cent.; and the metropolis borrowed fifty hearses. 
On Sunday nearly 500 people were buried. 

“All day Father Costello stood in the tiny chapel at Holy Cross and pronounced 
benedictions for the dead. The funeral trains approached the chapel in double lines, 
the hearses massed around the entrance, where bearers waited with their burden and 
the weeping relatives till their turn to enter 


AND 
LONG LIFE. 
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If 500 people had perished by an engineer’s carelessness, what a growl 
of rage would have gone up from the civilized world! But no railroad 
horror ever yet slew halfthat number. These five hundred New Yorkers 
died of a climate they knew and took their chances ov. They knew 
that for a third of the year it is deadly by pneumonia and consumption ; 
and that in ariother third it is fatal by sunstroke. Not so many die of 
the weather in three days of every year; but in every year enough die. 
These people never died before —therefore they staid. 

It would be manifestly unfair to call this merely ‘‘ Eastern intelli- 
gence.’’ It is rather the average human intelligence—except that 
Savages are very rarely such fools. They migrate. But if civilized folk 
were born in Tophet, half of them would stay there after the gates were 
open — because they were not in the habit of moving. 

Meantime, such Easterners as have learned better do not stampede the 
undertakers. If we die, out here, we do it decently and in order. No 
one has to come early to avoid the rush. And we die because we are 
mortal — not because we are too lazy, too avaricious or too stupid to 
shun climates known to be deadly. No one was ever sunstruck in the 
Southwest. 

It is not every day the country loses men it can so ill afford as 


HONORABLE William Henry Smith, who died suddenly in August. As 


CAREER. R ; 
General Manager of the Associated Press for years he was 


probably best known ; and in that trying position he earned the gratitude 
of all who care for honest journalism. But he was something above a 
journalist ; and not only in the higher statecraft of the country, but as 
a historian, made an honorable mark. Even at the time of his death 
he was engaged upon a comprehensive history of the Hayes administra- 
tion, and had it so well in hand that it is believed his literary heirs can 
present it about as he would have wished. His struggles to finish his 
book in the face of a fatal disease were among the silent heroisms; and 
his family never dreamed how near he was to the shadowy line. He 
was a brother of C. W. Smith, now receiver of the A. & P. R. R., and 
still, as he was when General Manager of the Santa Fé system, one of 
the most inteJligent and effective friends the West has had in the times 
that were most pregnant for California. 
There are few who deserve better of their country than that 
ardent and competent American, Brander Matthews. His hand 
and his voice are always effective, not only on the side of 
patriotism, but with methods in which one can decently be patriotic. 
It is pleasant to note that his /ntroduction to American Literature, 
praised in these pages several months ago, has since been as warmly 
commended by all the leading critics of the country. Yet before this 
excellent book is forgotten in the present tidal wave of printed stuff, 
the Lion wishes to nail one little heresy. ‘‘ That best of universities, a 
great city,’’ says Mr. Matthews, in telling of the education of one 
American author. 

It is not a true characterization. As one who knows universities and 
cities, the Lion must beg to remind Mr. Matthews that while the city is 
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probably a larger school than the college, there is a greater than either ; 
and may wish that so brave and fair a scholar might have its advantages. 
College and city alike teach a man to think too much with his memory 
and too little with the back of his head. They vastly instruct but much 
less educate him. They give him tools, but not the supple wrist. They 
stiffen his mental joints, because they do everything for him. 

No college man can decently ignore the benefits of college; no city 
man be ungrateful for what the friction of men hastaught him. But no 
man who has after both taken a post-graduate course of the frontier can 
forget that this was worth them all. The true ‘greatest of all uni- 
versities ’' is that which teaches its pupils to /Aim& ; which trains them 
in self-reliance ; which shows. them not how to keep doing what they 
have done, but to be ready to do at need whatever they do not know 
how to do. 

There are self-reliant men everywhere ; but self-reliance is not increased 
by the scheme which blacks a man’s boots and cooks his meals and pre- 
scribes his coat and either does everything for him or tells him how to 
do everything Man is meant to be able to meet any emergency ; to be 
supple in body and mind—and he becomes so only by practice; and 
practice of that sort is largely lacking in every great city. Only an 
ignoramus can slur the courage of city men. They are as brave as the 
country boys—and frequently more alert, as their nervous systems are 
more developed. But as every observant traveler knows, the average 
city man is.the most helpless person when carried outside his ruts. His 
country cousin is no greener mentally; and is much readier to adapt 


himself. 
Let us be thankful for all the schools we have, by whatever name they 


are called. But let us not forget that the supreme education is that 
which fits a man to handle himself in whatever circumstances. And 
until he has known hardship and danger and unfamiliar crises, he does 
not find out his whole capacity as a scholar. 


The Critic very properly rebukes the sensational correspond NO GREAT 
ent of a London daily. In trying to tell the Britishers how hot it WEATHER, 
was in New ¥ork city on the 14th of August, this person greatly NOHOW, 
exaggerated the ‘‘ odors of the charnel house.’’ The Crz/ic wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that human bodies were mo/ left to decompose 
on the streets; and that while there was not the same promptness in 
removing equine carcasses, only 1300 horses died of the weather in New 
York city that week anyhow. The Lion is glad to help the Critic pass 
along this refutation of a base libel 


It was meant to be said, in connection with last month’s NOTES 
frontispiece, that while Mr. Nahl painted a very gorgeous fan- AND 
dango, it was in no sense a real one. Nosuch scene was ever 
visible anywhere in Spanish-America; unless it may have been at some 
road-house. If Spanish ladies are better arranged than the proverbial 
Queen of Spain, they never exhibit their superiority. 


NOTIONS. 


The population of Southern California is at once its permanent 
strength and its momentary weakness. Its strength, because in the 
measure of average intelligence no such population ever before sat 
down together. Its weakness, because in so great a population of new- 
comers a fair understanding of the State’s past conditions and future 
needs cannot be had at once. If there is any one need for Californians 
now, besides (and selfishly as great as) the need to pull together for 
honest government, it is the need to defeat the attempt of a personal 
interest to punish Senator Perkins for being an honest man. We need 
him again in Congress. 
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IF there is anything more pernicious 
than the sort of optimists who keep 
the world back by their general belief that 
bad is good enough, it is the style of pessimists 
who (too cowardly to get out and fight for betterment) pretend every- 
thing is so hopelessly bad that it’s no use. And this is just as true in 
literature as in pdlitics, business and religion. 


THE MORN- If the Lion has ever said anything sniffy about the intellectual 


ING LIGHT alertness and independence of the tame and cottony East, 
— he feels rebuked. Back yonder they have discovered that 
Joaquin Miller is a poet — a little matter which England found out some 
twenty years ago and didn’t care who knew it. It is very pleasant, even 
at this late date, to read in the Critic (New York, July 11) an apprecia- 
tion of the Poet of the Sierras as unreserved as it is unprecipitate. 
“There can be no doubt,’’ admits the Cri/ic, that ‘‘his claim to very 
high rank asa poet” has been “ unaccountably and heartlessly ignored.”’ 
The italics are Western. Nor is this all. Zhe Critic—which is fore- 
most of the purely literary weeklies — gives a page and a half to such 
praise of Miller as it has rarely given any poet. The review is generous 
and just ; though it by no means brings out what greatest work the poet 
has done. 

All this is distinctly encouraging. When a man may be weighed by 
what he has done, rather than by where he lives, there looks to be hope 
for literature. And possibly on the heels of this Eastern landfall of 
Joaquin some Californians may awaken to the fact that we have one of 
the great American poets. Joaquin does not agree with St. Paul about 
causing his brother to offend ; there are many valued citizens of Oak- 
land more grateful to the barber and the tailor. But it is conceivable 
that California and the United States in general may sometime secure a 
population wherein the groom shall not be arbiter. And when they do, 
Miller will come to his own. 

Episcopo & Co. is the first of Gabriele D’Annunzio’s novels 

GRAPHIC translated in the United States. Hitherto this Italian master 
— has been known chiefly through French editions, and it is 

quite like Chicago enterprise to bring him within the reach of the aver- 

age American reader. This is one of D’Annunzio’s shorter novels, and 
apparently not of his maturer ones; yet it is an extremely powerful 

sketch which lays hold upon incalculable baseness and lifts it to unmis- 

takable art. I despise the realism which finds nothing real except the 
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low ; but such treatment as this makes a book which will not be dropped 
unfinished. The translation is flexible ; and the volume is of the exquisite 
workmanship of H. S. Stone & Co. Chicago, $1.25. 


It is to be hoped that the publishers will send atrepanning ANOTHER 
outfit with every copy of the Petit Journal des Refusées that TRAP-FOR 
goes to the New York exchanges. Otherwise their jest will be Madore 
taken seriously by these innocents — as was the Laré not many months 
ago. The P. J. R.is very funny to those who are not impenetrable. 
Printed on wall-paper, trimmed bias, it sees the Lark and goes it one 
better— being undoubtedly the experienced afterthought of the same 
genius. It is founded on the always attractive plan of printing the re- 
jected contributor, and is the extremest of all the clever guys up to date. 

It is a quarterly ; price ‘‘16 cents a number, $16 a year.’’ Of course it 
comes from San Francisco. 


It is a credit to the conscience of the large Eastern publishing HONEST 
houses that the magazines it has become a fashion for them to 
issue, for purposes not exclusively sanitary, are so genuinely 
worthy of the name. Zhe Bookman, for instance — and it is one of the 
best instances — is far in advance of some of the monthlies of enormous 
circulation and pretense. Admirably edited, full of competent and 
timely articles and independent opinion, it is becoming a necessity to 
such as would keep track of the literary procession. Dodd, Mead & Co,, 
N. Y.; $2 a year. 

It is so much pleasanter to praise honest literary or scientific THE 
work than to score the dishonest ; not only as a text, but as a Ceres 
patriotism. In these little-scrupulous days, when every ignor- a 
amus who can hold a pen feels full-licensed to write he knows not what 
and God knows why — it is blessed to welcome every sincere writer who 
holds his peace until he knows what he is talking about. Harper's 
Magazine for September has an article by T. Mitchell Prudden, entitled 
‘A Summer Among Cliff-Dwellings.’’ I do not remember to have heard 
of Mr. Prudden before: but his article is so much superior to the usual 
magazine article on the West that it merits warm praise. It is pleas- 
antly written, with modest disclaimer of scientific wisdom as to the 
** Cliff- Dwellers ;’’ but an expert in the field does not find a word of 
fault with its statements or surmises. In a word, it is popular work 
based on the proved truth ; and that makes it rare in magazinedom. 

This month’s charming frontispiece is from a character-study THE 
by the dean of Mexican photographers, Lorenso Becerril of YOUNG 
Puebla. The Charro dress, one of the most beautiful national a 
costumes in the world, is fast passing away in Mexico — more’s the pity. 

** Civilized "’ toggery is the thing, now; and the artistic kidskin garb 
which so well beset the trim figure of tall Chihuahuefio or sturdy 
Poblano is growing less in vogue every year. But there are still the 
faithful who stick to it; and Don Lorenso has immortalized as pretty a 
lad as ever started right. May he never invest himself in less romantic 


fashion ! 
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It is more. than surprising to find in the Dia/, most scrupulous 
of critics, such an impossible spelling as ‘‘ Hondurus,’’ repeated 


THERE. several times in one issue (Sept.1). Aonduras is not Latin 


but Spanish; and its literal meaning is ‘‘the depths.’’ Mr. Browne 
must have been away from home when the correspondent fell into them. 

Weary unto death of the bibelot swarm — blab-a-lot would better fit 
most of them —the toiler after the periodical procession finds a grateful 
surprise in the Aufocra?, a like-looking publication from Atlanta. For 
it really is written. The editor is Dollie Higbee Geppert ; and the aim 
is to express the South. Mrs. Geppert is a bit Southern in her history, 
but writes English that is unusually well worth reading. 

The Iron Pirate, by Max Pemberton, is ‘‘a plain tale of strange hap- 
penings on the sea.’’ The happenings are strange enough ; and those 
who have read the Sea Wolves know how Mr. Pemberton can tell them. 
The Globe Library, Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago; paper, 35 cents. 

Every reader of paper-covered novels knows Richard Henry Savage 
and his ability to ‘‘pile on the agony.’ His latest curdler, Checked 
Through, is included in the Rialto series. Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
Cago; paper, 50 cents. 

The Red Letter succeeds Miss Blue Stocking and the /os/er, and is 
handsomer than either ; a bibelot and a Bostonian. 

The Dial, of Chicago, has entered upon its 21st volume. It is an 
honor to the United States; the sanest, soberest and most dignified lit- 
erary fortnightly in America. 

Charles Lotin Hildreth, whose verse in the periodicals of the East 
ranked him well up among our minor poets, was one of the hundreds 
who died of the August heat in New York. 

Rand, McNally & Co. have issued a useful and timely compend on 
Gold and Silver Coinage, being a collection of the laws thereon enacted 
by congress from the organization of the federal government to the 
present time. Paper, 50 cents. 

The divorce in the house of Stone & Kimball does not seem to have 
prejudiced the better half in Chicago. Even handsomer than ever are 
the new books from the press of H. S. Stone & Co. If there is better 
taste in any publishing house in America it is kept under a bushel. And 
the Chap Book goes on conquering and to conquer. 

The newest of the birds of a feather—the singular is admirably in- 
dicative of their average plumage —is 7he Magpie, of Charlottesville, 
Va., ‘“‘published monthly with as much promptness as circumstances 
will permit.’’ It is not nearly so bad at the start as some, and has as 
much time as any of them to improve in. 

Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. Army, who contributes to this num- 
ber an interesting and authoritative article on Navajo songs, passed many 
years on the New Mexican frontier and is universally recognized as the 
foremost living student of the Navajo Indians. Also as one of the most 
honorable and competent field-students we have ever had in the West. 
His article will be supplemented next month by a consideration of the 
same text from the point of view of the greatest expert in aboriginal 
music, Prof. John Comfort Fillmore. 

Unless a doctor’s certificate shall attribute to some other cause the de- 
cease (just announced) of the New Bohemian, Cincinnati, the general 

resumption will be that it bragged itself to death. One can be sorry 
lor the heartache involved in the smash of any publication, and still 
realize that it is an optimistic sign of the times if there were not, after 
all, enough credulous incompetents to support a ‘ magazine”’ boldly 
—— asan asylum for whatever had been rejected by intelligent 
itors. 











AS TOLD BY HELIOGRAPH. 


BY J. TORREY CONNOR, 


“An instrument called the heliograph, or sun tele- 
graph, constructed with small mirrors made to turn 
upon both a horizontal and vertical axis, mounted 
upon a tripod, so arranged as to make the flashes 
appear and disappear in rapid succession, is to a 
limited extent in use in the army ; and by it mes- 
sages may be transmitted much faster than with 
flags or torches, and it can be used at longer 
ranges. It is manipulated by a key, similar to the 
electric telegraph instrument. Mirror signaling 

ae was first used by the North American Indians.” 
oesna FOR THE FLAS On the 23d of August, ’96, sixteen men of the Los 
Angeles Signal Corps, National Guard of California, 
were detailed to open a signal station at Wilson’s Peak. 

The highway to the Peak is a trail so narrow that two may not walk 
abreast, with a sheer wall of rock, crowned with a scrubby growth, on 
the one hand, and on the other shadow-haunted cafions of unknown 
depths. 

Rt 8 o’clock Pp. M., the foot of the trail was reached. It was a perfect 
night ; the moonlight filtered through the leafage overhead, dappling 
the path with silver. At first gradually ascending, the trail circled the 
slopes, turning and doubling onitself. Then came perpendicular stretches 
and downward dips, where we climbed and coasted alternately. 

It was midnight when our journey ended. The camp fire built and 
the packs unloaded, each man rolled himself in a blanket, and made the 
bare earth his bed. At 5 o’clock a bugle call roused the sleepers, and 
at 9 o’clock the station was opened. 

A heavy fog had rolled up from the sea during the night, and the 
peaks of the Sierra Madre alone were visible above the shrouding mists. 
Somewhere on the horizon, with seventy-five miles of land and water 
between us, was the island of Santa Catalina, on the topmost peak of 
which a second signal station had been established. 

The sky was anxiously swept with glasses, but where was Catalina ? 
The curtain of fog began to lift after a time, disclosing the shining 
valley far below, laid out in vineyards, orchards and gardens, like the 
squares of a great checker-board ; but an obstinate bank of fog still ob- 
scured ‘‘ Black Jack,’’ the point toward which all eyes were turned. 
Several attempts at long-distance signaling had previously been made, 
without success; another failure was predicted, as hour after hour 
passed and still no answering flash to our repeated signals. Suddenly 
the man at the telescope shouted excitedly : ‘‘ There it goes!’’ Presently 
we all saw it,—a steady, white light, and then flash! flash! flash! as 
the instrument spelled out their greeting. 

One of the men seized the heliograph blank, and transcribed this 
message : 

BLACK JACK, CATALINA ISLAND, 8-23, ’96. 
To Lieut. Lawrence: 
Success at last. 
CoRP. WASHBURN. 


In answer to which the following message was sent : 
MT. WILSON, 8-23, ’96. 
To Corp. Washburn : 
We hold the coast record. 
SERGT. KINSEY. 
See illustration next page. 
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FLASHING THE MESSAGE. 
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WITH CYCLE AND CAMERA. 


BY CHARLES FULLER GATES 


t3 HE world is mine!”’ exclaimed Monte Cristo. How much 
more that remark would have meant, if he had had a modern 
bicycle and camera! 

A wheel extends one’s horizon vastly, but a convenient camera makes 
it possible to preserve every scene. These grand old Missions of the 
Southwest, so interesting and picturesque, have been photographed 
hundreds of times by commercial photographers; but though it is 
possible to purchase these pictures in all sizes, a camera of your own 
gives you new views and odd corners that only you yourself can catch— 
at least, all amateurs think so. 

One quiet Sunday —all Sundays seem quiet when you can get away 
from the populace —I strung my camera over my shoulder, and with a 
lady and a gentleman on a tandem for company, rode with my always 
willing wheel off towards Cahuenga, bound for San Fernando’s sacred 
ruins. 

Being in mid-summer, the day was warm, of course, but it was hot 
when we climbed the grade up into the pass; and when we pedaled 
across the wide expanse of valley between Encino and the Mission it 
was fairly tropical. We did not suffer from the heat, though, for we 
had dressed lightly, as all sensible travelers do, or should do, and I 
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ENTRANCE TO OLD VAULT, SAN FERNANDO MISSION. 


Iilustrated from photos. by the author 
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found a garb, similiar to what 
the early Californians wore, a 
luxury, although inexpensive. 

The roadside tavern at the 
foot of Cahuenga Pass is a 
pleasant, shady place on a 
warm day, and we were loth 
to leave it. Up in the pass, 
road-builders had been at work 
improving the grade, and, as 
the new road surface was very 
like a well cultivated field of 
summer fallow, we found our 
throats dry, so a cool stream 
was very refreshing tothe party, 
as was the relish of water cress 
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my friend was gathering when 
I turned the camera in that 
direction. 

At Encino we took a long 
rest and an a/ fresco lunch be- 
fore beginning the ten mile ride 
straight across the hot valley. 

On reaching the Mission, 
drinking the cool water and 
bathing our dusty faces, we 
rested awhile in the shade of 
the oldchurch. While we were 
finishing our lunch here, one of 
the ranch men brought us a 
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““monkey-face owl’? which had 
been pushed out of its nest on 
a rafter of the ruins. My com- 
panions were so pleased that 
they wanted a photograph of 
the queer little fellow. As we 
could not carry the owl home 
on the long return ride, we 
manage : to get him back in the 
nest, although, I am sorry to 
say, his brothers and sisters 
were not glad to receive him, 
and the little descendants of the 
Mission Indians—who had 
come to the funeral of one of 
their companions in the Mission 
cemetery — began to throw bits 
of adobe at the nest, which had 
thus been brought to their at- 
tention. Of course we stopped 
them, for the time being, as we 
crossed through the old church 





to where the dead child was being interred in the usual shallow grave. 
No doubt, boy fashion, the juveniles returned later and tortured to death 


the poor little owlets with the funny little faces. 


Back of the olive grove of the fathers, which was half destroyed 
during the boom, we found the hnndred-year-old cactus, and ate a 
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prickly pear from 
it. Of course we 
looked into the old 
vault, under that 
part of the main 
building now used 
as a Mission, and 
the photograph of 
the entrance is at 
least different from 
any I have seen. 
In many ways I 
think San Fernan- 
do Mission the 
most interesting of 
the Missions. And 
it seems terrible to 
see it going to ruin 
so fast. The great 
main building, 
which was, I sup- 
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pose, the offices of the fathers, with corridor fronting on the great plaza, 
is now desecrated by bits of harness, old wagons, grain bags, a kitchen 
and sleeping quarters for the ranch hands, and all sorts of odds and ends 
that accumulate about a big ranch. The big court in the rear, on which 
the church or Mission proper fronts, is a farm yard now, and half filled 
with wagons, a threshing machine and hay and grain racks. Hogs are 
everywhere, and an open-air slaughtering place is located in this ancient 
Mission garden on the site of the first Mission, which was built a decade 
earlier than the present one. 

About sixty-five acres here were deeded by the government to the 
church, I am told, and still belong to it. On this land stand the Mission 
buildings and the great wall, the olive orchard, the tamous palms, and 
the fountains. Most of this sacred ground is now used as a hog ranch, 
while parts of the buildings are occupied by the land and water com- 
pany which owns the great San Fernando ranch, with its thousands and 
thousands of acres, of which five thousand were in grain when I visited 
the Mission. One section of the great main building, with the tile roof 
still in good repair, is used to cure lemons, which are grown in the 
orchard, two miles square, off to the north a half mile away. 





A CORNER OF THE MISSION. Photo. by Schaffner 


The most noticeable things about San Fernando Mission are the great, 
ugly barns, built a few years ago on the north side of the main build- 
ing, and the equally ugly blacksmith shop, which stands right in front 
of the sacred pile, spoiling the view of the Mission proper. What a 
shame that so historic a ruin should be so marred for the sake of con- 
venience to ranch hands! Why could not the wealthy owners of the 
great San Fernando ranch have built these barns of adobe in the Missien 
style of architecture, and set aside some of the unused land a half mile 
away for barn yards and corrals, and thus left the Mission’s sacred 
ground undefiled? Let us hope that the Landmarks Club will be able 
to bring this change about and begin a restoration before the great 
crack in the main building destroys that grand structure or the naked 
rafters of the old church fall. 


Los Angeles. 

















IN THE VAN OF PROGRESS. 


HILE many firms are disposed to grow faint hearted before the present political 

uncertainty and indulge in retrenchment, the enterprising firm of Hawley, 

King & Co. have signalized their faith in this locality and themselves by in- 

creasing their facilities for securing and handling whatever business there is. 

Awcke to the fact that customers worth having will go wherever they can be most con- 

veniently and completely served, they have recently removed their N. Main Street 

Branch to the handsome and commodious buildivg pictured on this page. This struc- 

ture was erected by Mr. W. H. Perry, on the corner of Broadway and Fifth street, 

especially for a carriage store, and it will therefore be interesting to note its appoint- 
ments. 

The firm makes a specialty ot repairing carriages and bicycles, and six men, in- 
cluding some of the best mechanics in the city, are employed at this work in the fine, 
large basement. The four upper floors are reached both by stairs and a large vehicle 
elevator. On the first floor are displayed harness, bicycles and various vehicles from a 
$60.00 top buggy to a $1,000 brogham — carriages, rubber-tired phaetons for ladies’ 
spider, phaetons, Rockaways etc. 

The second floor contains traps, buggies, miniature vehicles for children, gents’ 
driving wagous, fancy, high grade buckboards, trotting wagons and carts of all 
descriptions 

On the third floor are seen express wagons, top delivery wagons, 'busses, road abd 





Graham, Photo. L A Eng. Co. 
NEW CARRIAGE REPOSITORY OF HAWLEY, KING & CO. 


three-seated vehicles, beach passenger buckboards and fifteen-seated passenger breaks. 

On the fourth floor is the pain: shop and the trimming and setting-up room. A'! 
the floors are exceedingly well lighted. The ground measurements of the building 
are 60 x 120 feet, and modern ideas have so utilized space that Mr. King, the residen: 
partner, states that the increased facilities for handling goods will enable them to se | 
at rates cheaper than heretofore. 

The firm has recently secured the agency of the Victor bicycle—the standard whee! 
in the market. This, together with the famous Keating and a line of medium priced 
wheels, gives the firm the lead in the cycle business in this locality. 

Hawley, King & Co. still maintain their wholesale aud retail agricultural imple- 
ment, farm and spring wagon establishment, which they have had for fourteen years, 
on the corner of Requena and Los Angeles streets. 

They frequently express themselves in printers’ ink as carrying “ everything on 
wheels,” and this is not at all to be doubted when one reads the long list of great 
Eastern firms for whom they are Pacific Coast agents. Among these concerns are such 
famous names as The Columbus Buggy Co.; New Haven Carriage Co.; Timken Co.. 
Geo. Osgood & Co.; Clarke & Co.; Michigan Buggy Co.; W. A. Patterson Co.; Racine 
Wagon and Carriage Co.; H. A. Moyer, onl ethan. 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE Pus. Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
DEAR SIRS: 

* * * Our understanding of the term “ Circula- 
tion” is not embodied in the word “ Average,” 
which is liable to be misinterpreted. It is the 
custom of some publishers to issue occasional 
large extra editions ; toadd these and the regular 
editions together for a given time, and divide the 
total by the number of days, weeks or months, 
as the case may be, contained within that period. 
This is not what we desire. 


Averages made up by including one or more PA. ic Yoheg 
y 4 < z 


large editions are not fair averages: they are 
admissible only when made from a uniform, a 
slightly fluctuating, or a steadily growing circula- 
tion. 
« * . . * . * 

Sworn detailed statements covering a 
period of not less than six months preceding date 
of report we consider the strungest kind of 
statements that can be made. 

N. W. AYER & SON.” 
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The newest and best hotel in the ‘ 

ica.”” American Plan, Reasonable Rates. 

Newest and Pleasantest Rooms. 

In the Most Healthful Part of the City of Mexico. 
CALLE DONATO GUERRA, No. 1222 
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4 » Phillips’ Sanitary Grates 

















= il Discharge more heat, burn less fuel, take the place of 
=== 20,000 cubic feet capacity hot air furnace, and cost 
ere; less than any other apparatus now on the market. 
Jie We guarantee 
OWNERS, BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
u That we can heat and ventilate any ordinary sized house, from 6 
/. to 8 rooms, with one of Phillips’ Sanitary Grates. They are used 


extensively in British Columbia and the North. 
Write today for circulars and full particulars. 
Address, 
Phillips’ Sanitary Grate Co., 
114 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


POINDEXTER & WADSWORTH 


BROKERS 
308 and 310 Wilcox Building, Second j 
| 





and Spring 8ts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Buy and sell Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds and 
Mortgages, on commission, make collections, 
manage property and do a general brokerage | 
business. Highest references for reliability and | 
good busi business management. | 


We Sell the Earth» _ 
BASSETT & SMITH 


POMONA, CAL. 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate 
Orchard and Residence property. 
Write for descriptive pamphiet. 
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Se 7~-) 
t= som Wesendthese Gold Watches, LADIES or GENTS, free by express. You pay 
aed ~@ nothing until after examination. Price 814.50, regular retail price $38 These 
é b| cases are made of two plates of solid gold ; between these plates is a very thin, 
stiff sheet of composition metal, the purpose of which is to protect the works 





from damage when pressed or struck (a feature that saves mar »y a bill of re- 
pairs), and is accompanied by a special guarantee certificate from the manu- 
facturers that they will wear TWENTY YEARS. The movement is a full (15) 
jeweled Waltham, Elgin or Standard, as you may select, has the celebrated 
compensation balance, Patent safety pinion, stem wind and set. warranted 
perfect time-keeper. Watches of this make are never advertised outside the 
show windows of fashionable jewelry stores. If you order in good faith cut 
this out (or mention this magazine) and forward to us, and we will send you 
the watch by express without the payment of a single cent, so youcan examine 
it thoroughly, and if not as represented you refuse to take it. We ask you to 
specially note the watch advertisements of other firms ; that they say nothing 
of how many jewe's they have. Our watches are high grade, FULL-JEWELED, 
no better made, and must not be confounded with the cheap watches advertised 
so extensively. In oere be sure to state stvle of case and - hether ladies’ 
or gents’ is desired Address, CHAPIN WATOH O¢ 

1306, 1307 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHIC AGO, ILL. 





CALIFORNIA can’t begin to supply the demand for her Olives and Olive Oil. 
We've some of the best olive land in the State, and will sell it— 
already planted— in any sized lots, on low terms and easy payments, 
running five years. 

Send for literature. DEL SUR RANCH CO., 
1227 Trenton St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Or, 930 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please mention that you “saw it m the Lanp oF SuNssuE.” 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
A Unique Announcement. 
* * * . * * * 


Dear Sir: I beg toannounce myself as a non- 
partisan candidate for the office of Real Hstate 
Agent, and enclose a few ballots, which vou will 
kindly fill out and deposit at the polling- place, 
408 South Broadway, Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

If elected, I shall endeavor toattend with equal 
fidelity to any business entrusted to me by Re- 
—_ Democrats, Populists, Silverites, Gold- 

ugs, Popocrats, Socialists. Prohibitionists and 
Anarchists, Thanking you in advance for your 
support, I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 
Richard Altschul, Real Estate, Loans and Com- 
missions, 408 South Broadway, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Telephone Main 141. Los An- 
geles, Cal., September 1, 1896.’ 


The Place to Put Up At. 

For a No. t meal, beautiful surroundings, and 
bracing sea air, the Hotel Arcadia, at Santa 
Monica, is the ideal resort at this season. Mine 
host Reinhart is a model boniface, in fact is equal 
to anything short of occupying all of the rooms 
and consuming all the edibles. Help him out, 





Cooking Without Fire. 


The very best and latest invention. No steam, 
dirt, odor, or heat in the house, making it a 
pleasure to cook with ‘‘ The Royal Cooker."’ It 
consumes but a few moments of your time in the 
morning, thus saving you time and labor. If not 
satisfactory it can be returned with no expense. 

American Royal Manufacturing Co., room 48, 

Bryson Block. J. HOMMEL, Manager. 


Sugar. 

Now that the undaunted enterprise of Easton, 
Eldrige & Co. has consummated the gigantic deal 
by which an English syndicate has taken the 

reat Chino Ranch, the fullest development may 
»e expected in that locality, and a mark set in the 
sugar beet industry of this coast. 

The average yield of sugar beets in San Benito 
county is ten tons to the acre. The yield on Mr. 
Wolfe’s ranch (the Cullen tract) is eight tons to 
the acre. Renters on the south border of Gilroy 
get a much larger yield. Farmers at San Ysidro 
will probably give more attention to beet culture 
next season. Salinas valley is well up on the 
list.—Gilroy Advance. 











| Hot Springs Hotel and Bath House 


Under One Roof. In the Center 
of the City. 


The best Hot Sulphur Water and Mud Baths on 
the Pacific Coast. Rates. including Baths, 
$8 to $12 per week. 
Z. L. BUNDY, Proprietor. 


Elsinore, Cal., on Santa Fe Railway. 


ENTENMANN & BORST, xo0stsnsrin 


Jewelers and Watchmakers 


Diamond Setters and Engravers. 
Medals, Society Badges and School Pins in gold 
and silver. Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty. 
Any description dl gg and silver jewelry made 
toorder and repaired. Old gold and silver bought. 

217% South Spring Street 
Rooms 3, 4 and 7, Up Stairs, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


New Abbott House 


SALINAS CITY, CAL. 


S% 
The most centrally located, best ap- 
pointed and best kept Hotel in Salinas 
City 
9 


Sample Rooms free 


Rates $2.00 per Dayand up. Special by 


the Week. 


"Bus Meets all Trains. 


C. HUNSAKER, Proprietor. 


SUGAR BEET LANDeee 


FOR SALE in subdivisions to suit, on easy terms; within 


easy access to the 


LARGEST 


ALSO 
CiTY PROPERTY 


BEET SUGAR FACTORY 
IN THE WORLD 


Address FM, H. LANG, Salinas City, Cal. 


There’s Nothing in Los Angeles 


So Cool and 
Refreshing as a 


CORONADO WATER SOUR 





MR. WHEDON, at 204 S. Spring Street 


distributes CORONADO WATER 


in bottles or siphons. 
Phone 1204 





Please mention that you “ saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 

















REX DEPsSIN~S ® @* 
ia ae IS THE BEST Chewing Gum 


PHARMACEUTICAL CO., LoS ANGELES, CAL. 


FINEST AND weal CENTRALLI LOCATED woTeL [ SAN DIEGO 








og wate 


merce 





Rates $2.50 Per Day, andup. American Plan Only. Centrally located. 
() [ Elevators and Fire Escapes. Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. 


e Modern conveniences. Fine large sample rooms for commercial travelers. 





‘* Tempting prices without quality are 
oii, 4 7 : ° 


Srauds.” 


For reliable 
quality and good 
values in 





ea 


———— 
a H. JEVNE 


MOST ELEGANT 


ano COMPLETELY STOCKED 208-210 S. SPRING STREET 

















MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 


For GiAts ano YounG Laoies 
865 W. 23d St., Los Angeles. 


Handsome home with family discipline and refined 
family life, for twenty girls. New annex this year, 
containing assembly room, class rooms, studio, 
gymnasium, etc. Preparatory to be opened this 
year. Girls graduated in Latin and English 
courses, and prepared for any college to which 
women are admitted. Extended course in English 
Language and Literature, and special opportu- 
nities for work in Art, History, etc. During the 
summer Mrs. Caswell travels in Europe with 
classes. 


CHAFFEY foeTAMe coco), cas. 


An ENDOWED Preparatory and Boarding 
School. 
15 PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS :— 
(Johns Hopkins; Oxford, Eng.; Wesleyan, 
Conn.; Toronto, etc. 

INDIVIDUAL METHOD: The bright 
are not retarded, the slow not crowded. 
Graduate not “‘in four years,”’ but when 
necessary credits are gained—be it earlier 


or later. 

CHAFFEY GRADUATES SUCCEED: 
5 have been Editors of their respective 
University publications ; 3 Business Man- 
agers ; a number have taken first prizes 
in rhetoricals; 1, a member Cal. State 
Univ, Faculty; 1, a Fellow in Chicago 
Univ.; 2 Asst. Prin. High Schools ; 2 Edit- 
ors and publishers weekly papers ; etc. 

HEALTH: The “ College Home” is peculiar 
because of the motherly care of the ma- 
tron, the abundance of well cooked and 
well served food, and other conditions that 
make the new student healthy and hearty. 

TENTH YEAH begins Sept. 17, 1896. 

Address Dean, William T. Kandall, A. M. 





MISS MARSH’S SCHOOL 


1340 ano 1342 S. HOPE ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


An incorporated school for young ladies and girls. 
giving all the advantages of a refined home, ad- 
vanced scholarship, and the benefit of the climate, 
to a limited number of students. 


References : 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson, D. D. 
Dr. H. H. Maynard. 
Major G. H. Bonebrake. 








PASADENA. 


MISS ORTON’S 
Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 


Certificate admits to Eastern Colleges. 


FROBEL INSTITUTE ‘sss oc noses) 


QIEST ADAMS ST., COR. HOOVER ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


All grades taught, from Kindergarten to College 
Training School for Kindergartners a specialty. 


PROF. AND MME. LOUIS GLAVERIE. 
Circular sent on application. 


‘GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


1918-1922-1924 South Grand Avenue 


For resident and day pupils. An attractive home, 
and thorough school. 
MISS PARSONS AND MISS DENNEN, 
PRINCIPALS 


LOS ANGELES ACADEMY 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR Bors 


Ideal location in country, near the foothills. 
Forty boys, eight teachers. Not a /arge school, 
but a good one. Military discipline. $250.00 a 
year. Noextras. Send for catalogue. 


C. A. WHEAT, Principal, 
P. O. Box 193. 


POMONA COLLEGE sxs"=™o"" 


Courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.L. Its degrees recognized by Uni- 
versity of California and other Graduate 
Schools. Also cre! School, fitting 
for all Colleges, and a School of Music of 
high grade. 


Address, C. G. BALDWIN, Pres. 


JOHN C, FILLMORE, 
Director of School of Music. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOL ror 
etonwans CHILDREN | 
aANo BACKWARD 
A Private School whose system of individual care 
and education is intended for children who. 
through il] health or mental deficiency, are de- 
prived of the ordinary methods of education. 
Highest references trom medical authorities 
For particulars apply to Miss Allen at the school. 
MISS ALLEN, 
2101 Norwood St., cor. 21st. 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Currier Building 
UNEXCELLED.... 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wiioee WMI 0th) in Zia 


226 S. SPRING St., Los ANGELES 
Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue. 


G. A. Hover, N. G. FELKER, 
President Vice President 


G. F. GRANGER 
Mining and Investment Broker 
Member Los Angeles Mining and 
Stock Exchange 
231 WEST SECOND 
Cor. Second and Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mining Stocks and Properties bought and sold 
Good properties listed on the Exchange, and 
given prompt attention. Correspondence solicited. 









OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Farmers and Merchants Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





Capital (paid up) - - ae 000, - 
Surplus and Reserve - 
Total - $1,375,000.00 
OFFICERS: 
SF een ee President 
H, W. HELLMAN... Vice-President 
HENRY J. FLBISHMAN ....000....ccecesesseeeees . Cashier 
G. A. J. HARIMAWI........0000000.cccceee Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS: 


W. H. Perry, C. E. THom, J. F. FRANCIS, 
O. W. CuILps, I. W HeLviman, Jr., T. L. Dugve 
A. GLASSELL, H. W. HELLMAN, I. W. HELLMAN. 


Special Collection Department. Correspond- 


ence Invited. Safety Deposit Boxes for rent. 


OF LOS ANGELES. 

Capital Stock - $400,000 
Surplus and U ndivided Profits Over 230,000 
J. M. Evtiorrt, Prest., W.G. Kercknorr, V.Pres 
FRANK A. Grsson, Cashier 
G. B. SHAFFER, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
F. Q. Story, J. D. Hooker, 


H. Jevne, W.C. Patterson 
’. G. Kerckhoff. 


No public funds or other preferred deposits 
received by this bank. 


J. M. Elliott, 
J. D. Bicknell. 


DO YOU KNOW OF ANY OTHER WAY 


0 get. such a bound volume on California? 

a ties pictured 

all for $2.75. 
THINK OF IT! Twelve numbers of the 

for $2.75. 


Over 600 pages. over 600 illustrations ! 
Over 200 articles, dwelling upon the different phases of Southern California, and 

Don't you think, yourself, such a book is worth havin 

LAND OF SUNSHINE 


Over 100 different 


urnished, bound and delivered 


There are many magazines of many merits—but there is only one magazine in the world which is 
n and of and for God's country ; only one devoted to California and the Southwest ; only one imbued 
with the beauty and the romance, and the progress, the free Western spirit combined with scholar- 


ship, of its fascinating field. 


That one is the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


Of its literary quality it should suffice to say that its contributors already include Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mrs. Frémont, Mrs. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Grace Ellery Channing, Joaquin 


Miller, T. S. Van Dyke, John Vance Cheney, Charles Howard Shinn, C. D. Willard, H 


and many others of recognized standing 
It is only $1.00 a year, exclusive of binding 


Ellington Brook 


You have friends for whom you care a dollar’s worth— 
and you couldn’t please them better for the money. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE PUBLISHING CO., 


501-503 STIMSON BUILDING, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Indian Baskets — 
* 
Navajo Blankets 


~ 
Pueblo Pottery 


Mail Orders 
Solicited. 


Catalogue Sent 
Free 





OPALS...... | 
Indian, MexicOn, Golllornid Ond Alaska Goods 


Mexican Drawn Work and Hand-Carved Leather 
Goods. 


W. D. Campbell’s Curio Store, 


Indian Photos (biue prints) 10 c. each. 


325 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal, 





.sease mention that you “saw it in the LAND oF SUNSHINE.” 











Wishing to live on my ranch, I will sell my city home. In the southwest —the prettiest and most 
growing part of Los Angeles. Best electric line in city passes the door ; another line halfa square away. 

100 feet front. Charming modern story-and-a-half cottage, five large rooms downstairs, three 
above. Bath, abundant closets, all modern conveniences. Grape arbor, model henyards and pigeon- 
houses, cellar. Better water supply than center of town. Piped for gas, and hot and cold water. 35 
varieties of fruit on the place. No end of raspberries, blackberries, peaches and figs. Rest of trees 
will all be in bearing in 1897. Rarest and best varieties plums, apricots, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
limes, loquats, pomegranates, grapes, pears, cherries, chirimoyas (custard-apples), guavas, nectarines, 
prunes, walnuts, olives, etc., etc. Magnificent rosebushes in variety, Fine lawn, flowers and shade 
trees. Splendidly fenced. Insured for two years. 

One of the prettiest and most desirable homes in the Land of Sunshine, fruits and flowers. 

For particulars, call on or address CHAS. F. LUM MIS, 501 Stimson Building, or 15 
Forrester Ave. Traction or University car. 


HENRY SHERRY, M. D.|_ &- A. TERMINAL RAILWAY 


Cor. E. First and 


PHYSIC!AN aNnD SURGEON Meyers Streets 
Suite 326-327 Bradbury Building, “ om 
Los Angeles, Calif. Take Boyle Heights 
- Cars 


Time Table: 


Fine HAtr-Tone Paintine PASADENA 


Leave for "6:20, 7:40, 8°25 
. mw 1:25, 3.20, °4:26, 
5:35 p. m 
A SPECIALTY Arrive from ; 7:35, 8:40, 10 10 
a. m. 1,05, 5.00, °6:30, 
6:35 p. m. 


ALTADENA 
Leave for: 8:25 a.m. 3:25 
pm 
Arrive from 10:10 a. m 
500 p m 
SAN PEDRO 
Leave for 845 a. m. 1.10, 
5:05 p. m 
Arrive from ; 8:20, 11:44am. 
4:55 p. m 


KK In6sLey- 
Barnes 

& 

Neuner 


LOS ANGELES 

























GLENDALE 


Leave for 7:10 

0. 11:50a.m. 5% 
p.= 

Arrive from: 5:20 

a.m 1:15 p.m 


Pre hoce” 123 SOUTH BROADWAY 


day. 





Please mention that you “saw it in the Lanp oF SUNSHINE.” 


* Daily except Sun- 
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ee 









via Santa Fe Route 


READ THE SCHEDULE 












am |Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 


am 


Iv. San Diego........... 
* Los Angeles. 





























OTANGE™| .....0000000005 30 am "7 . ee “ * 
** San Bernardino... 1 15 pm “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
Ar. La Junta . In 15 am |Tues Wed.Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon. 
* Pueblo I 10 pm “ “ “ “ “ rr rr) 
“ Colorado Springs 3 00 pm ee “ “ “ “ “ “ 
© DEBVET ....cccccese000 5 30 pm ” ' ” « “ “ “ 
THE ROAD TO “ Cripple Creek. 7 00 am Wed.Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun.Mon.Tues. 
a 12 30 am 58 ae “ “ “ “ 
x Kansas City. 7 oo am “ “ “ “ 
* St. Louis.. .| 600 pm “ “ “ “ “ 
-icccecvctecrees 10 30 pm - ? . . e “ “ 
“ Des Moines......... 8 15 pm “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
a = Be Silees .| 7 20am |Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun. Mon.Tues. Wed. 
~ Minneapolis ..| §8 00 am “ ee “ “ “ “ ry 
Detroit.....cseceseese: 7 15 am ” . e “ “ 
“ Cleveland............ 12 45 pm " = pe o “ ts “ 
“ Indianapolis.. 3 30 am “ “ bed ad “ “ “ 
“ Cincinnati... 7 20 am a “ “ “ “ ‘ 
* Buffalo...... 5 30 pm “ “ “ “ “ “ “ 
“ Pittsburg. 5 10 pm bd “ “ “ “ “ “ 
“ New York .| 7 00 am | Fri, Sat. Sun. Mon.Tues.Wed.Thur. 
FF ee ccccssmesesn 10 45 am = - “ “ “ “ “ 





PULLMAN PaLace AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS RUN THROUGH TO 
Kansas Ciry AND CHICAGO WITHOUT CHANGE, EVERY DaY IN THE 


“EEX ga TICKET OFFICE, 200 SPRING ST., 
COR. SECOND ST., LOS ANGELES 


vaave rovers 5 Doenreng nd Los Angeles and Pasodend nd Pociic Electric Rys. ‘“*S%"ecxzs** 



















































Pasadena. h 
Lea VE CHESTNUT STREET, PASADENA ron LOS ANGELES Echo Mountain 5 55am °140 pm 
. 4 1 25 
6 00 am 2 40 pm *5 30 am 10 00 am 200 pm 600 pm ; ; AS > oa 4 — 
"69am 1300 pm 600 am 10 20 am 220 pm 620 pm p Ti5am 225 es 
T0em 3 Wpm 6 30 om 10 40 am 240 pm 640 pm % 8 25am *240 = 
700 am 11 00 am 300 pm 700 pm "84 255 
Tam = 3 40 pm 720 am 11 20 am $20 pm 730 pm ae } 4 — HH _ 
800am 1400 pm 7 40 am 11 40 am 340 pm 8 00 pm + de *9 10 am 3 55 pm 
P 800 am 1200 m 400 pm 830 pm 4: 
S20am = 420 pm 820 am 12 20 am 420 pm 900 pm 
8 Wam 44 pm 8 40 am 12 40 pm 4 40 pm 9 30 pm | 955em °5 10 pm 
+9 00 am 5 00 pm 900 am 1 00 pm 5 00 pm 100 pm 1010am 525 pm 
S2oam 520 pm 920 om 120 pm 5 20 pm 10 30 pm 1025 am °5 40 pm 
9Ham 540 pm 9 am 1 40 pm 5 40 pm 4am 555 pm 


1055am *°6 10 pm 

lam 625 pm 
11%am “640 pm 

140m 6 55 pm 
11 55 am 

,210pm 723 pm 

*12 pm 1755 pm 

"12 40 pm 825 pm 

4{ 1255pm 855 pm 
"10pm 955 pm 

! 12pm 1055 pm 


7110 00em 600 pm 
02am 62pm OFFICES, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
10 40am 6 40 pm F 
1100 am 700 pm 
oa 3S = ourth and Broadway, Los Angeles 
1@em = 740 pm 
12 00 m 8 00 pm 
1220pm 830 pm 
2pm 900 pm 
1100 pm 930 pm 
12pm 1000 pm 
1@pm 1030 pm 
20pm 1100 pm 
22pm 1130 pm 
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Cr Fifty return 
trains leave Santa 


. 
Sundays excepted ; Monica each day. 


tOonnect with Mt 
Lowe Ry 


This [|agazine...... 


1S PRINTED WITH No. 168 Hatr-Tone Biack 











LE ri MADE BY 

| CALIFORNIA INK COMPANY 
a OF SAN FRANCISCO 

‘i we ane Tue ontr manuracrunene or Los Angeles Branch 


ON THE COAST ¥ 125 E. Second St. 


Send for Our Color Specimen Book 
MAX MERTEN, AGENT 











Send your name for a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of bios- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love."* Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the ms of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mon- 
ument Fund. Bat for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac. 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee tocreate a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


“THE INVESTOR” 


A Financial Guide to Southern California and 
Weekly Journal of Finance, Insurance 
and Trade. 


G. A. DOBINSON, Editor. 


Published every Thursday. 
Subscription, $3.00 per annum. 
Sample copies mailed on application. 
‘The best journal of its class in the West.’’— 
N. Y. Bond Buyer. 
“Commendable in every way.’’—American Jn- 


vestments. 
** Has made an enviable reputation.’’— Redlands 
Citrograph. 
Office, 4 Bryson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send for a free sample copy of 


*®GAMELAND,*® 


the monthly echo from the woods, the 
waters, the mountains and the fields. 
It is practical and authentic. Yearly 
subscription, to any address, ONE 
DOLLAR. Three trial numbers, twenty-five cents. 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING COFcIPANY, 
277 Breadway, - - New York, N. Y- 
Sent together with the Southwestern magazine, 
the LAND OF SUNSHINE, twelve months, for $1.50. 
Gameland, 277 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S.A. 











wees 


RIPANS 


TABULES 


REGULATE THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS AND 
PURIFY THE BLOOD 


RIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine 
known for Indigestion, Billiousness, Head- 
ache, Constipation, .— Chronic Liver 
Troubles, Dizziness, Bad Complexion, Dysen- 
tery, Offensive Breath, and all disorders of the 
Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

Ripsns Tabules contain nothing injurious to the most 
delicate constitution. Are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
and give immediate relief. No matter what's the matter, 
one Ripans Tabules will do you good 














AREY INTERESTED. MENICO’ 


Its mines? 
Its railroads? 
Its coffee lands? 
Its commerce with the United 
States ? 
Its history, and its progress along 
every line? 
Then read MODERN MEXICO, the only illus- 
trated English monthly devoted to the Southern 





Republic. Ten cents will bring you a sample 
copy, and $1 will pay for a year’s subscription 
Modern Mexico's circulation is 10,000 copies 


a month now, and is increasing rapidly 


Modern Mexico Publishing Company, 
106-108 E. EIGTH AVE. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


$100 worth for 10c. 


Send 10 cents for illustrated book telling how 
to start a FREE LIBRARY in your locality 
bers. 


without cost to the members. Get it — 
ZENS’ LIBRARY A&*’N, 
a Me Bee vin Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 


For One Dollar 


We will send you STAFFORD'’s NEW MAGAZINE 
for one year, and besides will send you fifteen 
complete books for a pre mium—the whole fifteen 
books in fifteen separate volumes (handy pocket 

| Size, bound, not trashy pamphiets), are sent you 
by mail, postage prepaid, as soon as your sub- 
scription is received. In addition to this you get 
the magazine (chock full of good home and 
general reading), once every month for twelve 
months. 

The premium books which you receive all to- 
gether at once when you subscribe, are as follows: 
The Scariet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; 
Under the Red Flag, by Miss M. E. Braddon ; 
King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider Haggard ; 
The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas: 
The Black Dwarf, by Sit Walter Scott; A Nodle 
Life, by Miss Mulock; A Study in Scarlet, by A 
Conan Doyle; The Sea King, by Captain Marryat; 
The Siege of Granada, by Sit E. Bulwer Lytton : 
Mr. Meeson'’s Will, by H. Rider Haggard ; 7he 
Wandering Hetr, by Charles Reade ; No Thor- 
oughfare, by Charles Dickens and Wilkie Collins; 
The Great Haggarty Diamond, by W. M. Thacke- 
tay; The Surgeon's Daughter, by Sir Walter 

| Scott; and Treasure sland, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Send one dollar for STAFFORD’S NEW MAGAZINE 
| for one year, and all of these fifteen great books 
will be sent to you by return mail. The magazine 
will follow month by month for twelve months— 
but you get the premium books, all of them, 
right away. Remit by P. O. Order, Registered 
Letter or Express at our risk. Address, 

H. STAFFORD, Publisher, 
Stafford’s New Magazine, 
106-108 Fulton Street, 
P. Q Box 2264. New York, N. Y. 


a” Please mention this magazine. “@8 





Please mention that you “saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 







































NO- SAW ‘EDGE 
ON COLLARS *»C urFs C b ae) »))) 


» EZ : anne mor pees ess 


TRADE 
NO-SAW-EDGE ON COLLARS AND CUFFS LAUNDRIED AT THE EMPIRE 


MARK 
WE HAVE THE FIRST anp ONLY 
TRADE 
NO-SAW-EDGE COLLAR AND CUFF IRONER 
MARK 
As well as the FIRST MACHINE made for the purpose, it being 
149 SOUTH MAIN OUR OWN invention. 
TELEPHONE 635 GIVE US ONE TRIAL. 


HUD WOON MO MON MM Ms 


o e- 


& 
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SOLE AGENTS 
FOR 
THE 
CELEBRATED 


Chickering 
Sleck 
Schubert 
Slerling 


PIANOS 
PIANOS SOLD 


ON EASY INSTALLMENTS 
AND RENTED 


GARDNER & ZELLNER PIANO 60. 


249 S. BROADWAY, BYRNE BLDG. 





OUR NEW WAREROOMS. 


SSS GGGG SGGGC 


Piease mention that you ‘saw it in the LAND OF SUNSHINE. 











FOUR STORIES AND BASEMENT 






another thing, we can do your 





This makes a good branch Carriage Repository—pienty of room now ; 






Carriage Repairing, Painting and Trimming, and Bicycle Repairing and Enamelling. And we have 





a most complete line We have just secured 


the agency for the 


, | rn | O R VICTOR Bicycle, and 
- i, - 


this, with our Keating 


Se 
Ic . LES#. Wheel, puts us on the 


top round of the ladder, 





of Harness, Robes and 


Saddles. In fact we 








can sellfyou anything 


to make a complete 





outfit except the horse. 
Bring in vour old Carriage or Buggy and we will allow you a fair price for it, to apply on the 







purchase of a new one. See illustration of our new quarters in this magazine. 








HAWLEY, KING & CO., cor. Broadway and Fifth St., Los Angeles, Cal 





The Ice and Cold Storage Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Largest Ice and Refrigerating Plant on the 
Pacific Coast. 


PURE ICE FROM DISTILLED WATER 


Cold Storage for all Perishable Commodities. 


DISTILLERS OF THE FAMOUS 
PURITAS WATER 


eenten “why Fa Seventh Street and Santa Fe Ry. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 




















Please mention that you “saw it in the LaNpD oF SUNSHINE.” 


